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Thought and Revolution 


When you have chosen your part, abide by it, and do not weakly try to 
reconcile yourself with the world. — Emerson. 


| 
What is to Become of the Individual? 


Must begin by dealing with certain ideas and certain 
| fs that today are generally accepted. Although 

they seem to me true, I cannot believe that they are 
really understood, for the usual manner of presenting 
them involves consequences which it will here be my 
purpose to attack. 

It will be agreed that in a number of different milieus 
the beliefs on which the last two centuries have ordered 
their lives are bankrupt. This however will not teach us 
much unless we conceive clearly what is meant by the 
death of a belief. Men obey instincts and perform acts 
that vary in accordance with their interests. At the 
same time they give names to the feelings that accom- 
pany these instincts and these acts. Next, they try to 
coordinate them, to establish logical relations among 
them. Often, when these men are members of an 
ascendant class that has gained or is in the process of 
gaining power, the task of logic consists in assuming an 
agreement between what goes on in their minds and 
what takes place in the world, so that they can then 
regard themselves as realizing an ideal or fulfilling 
a destiny or responding to the summons of history: the 
formula hardly matters. It is natural for an individual 
with a feeling of power to translate into ideas the acts 
that are half fulfilled and urging him on; the same is 
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true of nations and of classes; and generally these ideas 
express an'agreement between the forces for which they 
stand and reality. Naturally, the sponsors of new beliefs 
declare the death of the beliefs they wish to replace. 
For an Independent in 1830 the beliefs of a Reactionary 
corresponded to nothing at all, and he would prove the 
‘nothing at all’ by pointing to the weakness of the 
Reactionary and to the success of his own policies. 
Actually, the beliefs of the Reactionary, considered 
strictly as beliefs, are neither more nor less true than the 
Independent’s. For social science is an elastic science, 
especially for politicians. Both sets of beliefs are inter- 
pretations of instincts and feelings, and their relations 
to reality are variable and difficult to trace. 

Is it misleading, then, to speak of ‘the death of a 
belief’? Not at all, because a belief, except in cases of 
deduction or of empirical hypothesis, derives its validity 
from the power of those who support it. That power 
varies in relation to certain facts and situations that are 
not the same for every period of history. A few examples 
will suffice. It is perfectly evident, for instance, that the 
Ordinance of Charles X restricting the suffrage to landed 
proprietors clashed violently with the industrial inter- 
ests, and that to launch an attack on industry and 
commerce in 1830 was a dangerous and in any case a 
useless thing to do. Charles X acted like an aviation 
engineer who has left air resistance out of his calcula- 
tions.! Oftentimes it happens that some of the ‘facts’ 


1 This should of course be taken metaphorically, considering that social science, 
ifit be granted to exist at all, is unable to present us with any phenomenon so specific 
as air resistance. This example may serve as a passing reminder that the ‘ Philosophy 
of History’ is dependent on such metaphors and passes them off as real money. 
From the history of these July ordinances it would have us deduce not only so-called 
social science but historical materialism itself. 
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of which we are speaking are ideas and theories. Thus, 
the wish to destroy the beliefs of their adversaries gen- 
erally leads the assailants to discover certain causes of 
the beliefs whereby the beliefs are depreciated or made 
to appear illusory. For instance, there is the ‘bourgeois’ 
character of Kantian morality, from which Marxians 
can draw such superb deductions. Simply by being ig- 
norant of such causes the people who live by the attacked 
beliefs are seriously discredited. When a person is 
ignorant of the causes of his conduct he becomes a 
marionette, he loses his moral existence. Accordingly 
it is permissible to speak of the death of a belief pro- 
vided we specify our meaning: a belief is bankrupt 
when the actions that it inspires are too flagrantly out of 
harmony with the actual situation, and when the 
explanation offered by sponsors of the belief seems less 
true than that offered by their adversaries. It is easy 
to see how these two conditions hang together and why 
we should examine such questions with an ever alert 
scepticism. 

Today undoubtedly a whole group of beliefs on which 
our parents were brought up may be called bankrupt. 
It is difficult to define them, so for want of a better name 
T shall call them democratic humanitarian beliefs. In the 
nineteenth century they formed a veritable religion, and 
like every religion they postulated an agreement be- 
tween humanitarian ideas and reality.? That this agree- 
ment had to be established by gradual stages need not 


2 Victor Hugo’s Plein Ciel is the great hymn of this religion, expressing incom- 
parably the fusion of the ideal and the real. I may add that I am aware there still 
exist many people who believe in democratic progress and would not admit that it is 
a bare illusion. In this essay, however, I am concerned with the feelings and ideas of 
persons who seem to me more important, for the march of events, than sincere 


democrats. 
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concern us at present. The important thing is that the 
ideas of the humanitarian — what he called Reason — 
led him to discover his moral and political truths in such 
a way that they gave the impression of having somehow 
been there awaiting discovery, concealed under the 
errors that centuries of ignorance had piled up. It is not 
necessary to give a detailed account of the events that 
have destroyed this religion for many people; perhaps 
notably its plausibility has been weakened as a direct 
result of Allied propaganda during the war. At any 
rate, this is a case in which both of the conditions re- 
quired for the bankruptcy of a belief are present: (1) a 
humanitarian is apt to behave awkwardly in public and 
private life, for he must either fail completely or else 
adopt a thorough-going hypocrisy; (2) reactionaries 
and revolutionaries, from opposed points of view, which 
however involve similar principles, have found a decid- 
edly coherent means of explanation by which they relate 
humanitarianism to causes that the humanitarians are 
unaware of or reject, explaining for example the bour- 
geois hatred of violence and preference for conciliation 
by their need of defending their material interests. The 
aim of such criticisms is always to show a tremendous 
disparity between the world as it is and the picture of it 
that is accepted by the group whose power is being 
challenged. 

The economic system furnishes critics of humani- 
tarianism with a whole arsenal of good arguments. The 
sharpening of economic intelligence and the pressure 
of circumstances combine to thrust before our eyes the 
mechanism of financial exchange. This gives us a picture 
of national and consequently individual actions and 
feelings that differs radically from current moral ideas. 
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at once as-being bound up with the obsolete forms of 
a tottering industry; French wisdom and prudence, 
with the accidental and temporary affluence of the 
decadent middle classes. All the values that the West 
has been cultivating with such ardor are beginning to 
look like those mythologies that preceded a scientific 
account of natural phenomena.* Because the facts of 
economics are impossible to ignore and because they 
are so difficult of comprehension and because often in 
particular cases their discovery makes us feel the extent 
of our illusions, we have a tendency to regard them as 
the only real causes of our feelings and actions. In 
addition, there is the formidable argument from war. 
I am not referring merely to the last war but to the 
present peace, which is nothing but a war diluted in 
the brackish water of diplomatic parleys, —to the 
unseen war, which smoulders beneath treaties and 
whose very possibility makes it appear as a blind 
force, indifferent to our will. The human world, the 
world of public economy and of war, is so far from 
being democratic that even the high apostles of re- 
publicanism can scarcely hide the scepticism and moral 
vacuum into which they have fallen. 

I come now to the point that interests me most and 
that follows naturally from the foregoing discussion. 
In speaking of the bankruptcy of beliefs I have taken 
my arguments where I found them, in the social realm; 
but the variations of social beliefs do not necessarily 

3 Among the causes of the present movement back to Catholicism and avowals of 
Christianity we should probably have to include — leaving aside the insufficiency of 
a purely human religion — the fact that Christian mythology seems today no more 


improbable than the mythology of humanitarianism and contains in any case a more 


profound psychological truth. 
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involve identical variations of private beliefs. In other 
words, when a religion, an ethic, a doctrine takes root 
and develops in societies it promotes the formation in 
individual minds of corresponding beliefs that apply 
to the personal and private life of the individual. He 
endeavors to realize within his own consciousness the 
ideal that he has been taught. But since the truth 
of this ideal is affirmed by a large number of people 
who are energetic or admired or in positions of author- 
ity, the individual does not recognize the will to power 
under its ideological disguise. He accepts the ideal and 
conceives it as an absolute. The social, historical, and 
therefore relative aspect of beliefs escapes him. Perhaps 
it has not been sufficiently noted that when a belief has 
been lived fully it becomes for a man necessary, eternal, 
and universal. The individual consciousness posits an 
absolute beyond historical relativity. For whenever we 
accept a moral truth we create a God. Thus there is 
formed a spiritual realm of individual consciousnesses, 
of personal and private activities, where truths and 
pseudo-truths enjoy a life distinct from the life of so- 
ciety, and have a duration, a creative power that is also 
distinct. To establish the social bankruptcy of a 
belief, therefore, does not necessarily involve its death 
in the minds of individuals. Still, its bankruptcy raises 
several very serious problems which are not solved by 
pontificizing in the name of Philosophy of History. 
In particular, it forces us to ask whether the beliefs 
in their personal form have not acquired a reality and 
a force that gives them the right to survive social beliefs; 
and if so, how it would be possible to secure that survival. 


4 Balzac has made a good study of the individual — or rather, personal — char- 
acter of belief, in the Marquis d’Espard (L’Interdiction). 
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In the situation that we are now considering, the 
problem is’ greatly complicated by the fact that the 
private aspects of belief, though cultivated under the 
aegis of humanitarian democracy, lead straight to 
what can best be called individualism. The lyricism of 
poets, the analytic method of psychologists, the tech- 
nique of novelists and playwrights, the logic of philos- 
ophers, the maxims of moralists, the decisions of jurists, 
and the convergent efforts of countless teachers and 
executives have moulded, vitalized, and defined the 
physico-moral reality that is an individual. An indi- 
vidual is something isolated, indivisible, and distinct, 
both self-integrated and integrated with respect to the 
environment; something enjoying mental reality, which 
is to say it contains within itself its proper principle of 
explanation; something in which we suppose an ability 
to regard itself as immeasurably different from other 
things, however immeasurably it may resemble them, 
and which by virtue of this ability can unravel in its 
own consciousness the mystery and purposes of the 
universe; something with responsibility — that is, able 
to choose how it shall act; with autonomy — that is, 
able to persist in its dioreests in the midst of contrary 
influences; with moral significance —that is, inde- 
pendent of social and physical necessities; something, 
in short, which if this account were true would have 
won a complete liberation from external circumstances. 
What is to become of so strange a phantom in a world 
where everything appears to be governed by mechan- 
ical laws, where beliefs follow on one another as a 
function of physical variables and are merely the 
ideological disguises of an urge for conquest? What is 
more meaningless than responsibility if the causal chain 
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leaves no place for the individual; than autonomy, if 
the individual is distinguished only by his errors; than 
the moral life, if it is only an epiphenomenon, an 
abortive choice in the womb of perpetual change? It 
seems incredible that such a phantom should have 
become even what it is: a caricature after the manner 
of stage comedies, ripened by forces of which it knows 
nothing and succumbing at last to a pure and simple 
illusion of power. 

The question has been mixed up by two circum- 
stances. In the first place, even while democracy, 
gleaning what it could from the Christian tradition, 
was establishing the notion of the individual, it was at 
the same time inventing sociology, which tends to 
suppress the individual. But since the nineteenth- 
century sociologists, most of whom were only theolo- 
gians of humanitarianism, were anxious to preserve 
the values of the individual, they proposed certain 
compromises’ which are very much like the com- 
promises of Christian theologians about free will and 
the problem of good and evil. It was necessary both 
that society should rest on the will of individuals and 
that it should function as a whole: a necessity that 
gave rise to those extraordinary democratic notions 
such as the general will, the sanctity both of majority 
vote and of individual conscience, the moral progress 
of society; all of which may be called mysteries in the 
strictly religious sense of the term. It was necessary, in 
other words, to establish a kind of correspondence or 
harmony between the free development of the indi- 
vidual and the requirements of a stable society; with 


6 Particularly good examples of such compromises can be found in the last writings 
of the last great theologian — up to now — of democracy, Emile Durkheim. 
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the result that humanitarianism, while promoting on 
the one hand-a psychological and philosophical culture 
centering around the individual, has at the same time 
been building a theology that leaves the individual 
no choice between complete socialization and pure and 
simple anarchy. Thus the religion of democracy leaves 
man an anarchical freedom side by side with an in- 
exorable reminder that he is merely a social atom. 
This somewhat vertiginous result is set down as a 
magnificent victory over the darkness of ignorance. 

But here I am led to the second circumstance: the 
idea of the individual is so deeply rooted in our sensi- 
bility that it persists even in the presence of beliefs that 
strip it of all positive meaning. Responsibility, for 
example, is one of the positive aspects of individualism, 
yet it is to save the individual that lawyers and juries 
strip him of responsibility, and it is as an individual 
that a surrealist declares himself poetically irrespon- 
sible. A communist,* if he believed in psychology 
and knew how to analyse his acts, would perceive that 
in opposing bourgeois society he is obeying a very lively 
sense of moral autonomy. When we get to the bottom 
of our repugnance to war, as Alain has clearly shown, 
we are thinking of a corpse. And autobiography seemed 
the only possible mode of expression for the young post- 
war writers who felt their individuality dissolving. 
To sum up the confusion, it is by a highly individual 
form of thinking that we try to disindividualize our- 
selves. Evidently this state of affairs can hardly last, 
and we are already feeling a need of escaping from so 
impossible a situation. 


6 The confusion so frequent among our contemporaries, between anarchy and 
communism, is one more proof of the ambiguity of our ideas on this point. 
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As I have just said, a social belief always postulates, 
under one form or another, an agreement between 
thought and reality. The same thing holds for indi- 
vidual belief, and in the present case for a belief in 
individualism. To just the degree that individualism 
withstands the variations of social beliefs, there exists 
today a manner of thinking and feeling which, rightly 
or wrongly, conceives itself as something distinct from 
society and as independently true. Whether it goes 
under the name of ethics or psychology or metaphysics, 
the result is the same: it affirms certain truths that do 
not in the least correspond with the truths distilled 
from the observation of social phenomena. Thus, the 
people who stress that relativity of beliefs about which 
I have been speaking never fail to maintain that the 
ideas of an age are a determinate expression of that 
age, that no beliefs are eternal, and that Culture or 
Reason, in whose name we affirm our right to choose 
among available values, are myths without foundation. 
To this their adversaries reply that it is they who are 
the myth-makers, and that nothing is real or valid 
save what outlives the changing interests of men. 
People who reason in this manner find it necessary 
today, as I have said, to distinguish between what is 
true for them and what is true socially. Individual 
consciousness has become their essential fulcrum. 
That is why the basic question is what the individual 
consciousness can effect and how, in the last analysis, 
the individual must be understood. 

The answers are prompt and to the point. All con- 
temporary ‘philosophers of history’ are united in trying 
to suppress the notion. They disagree only in their 
manner of doing it. These philosophers fall into two 
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principal groups, the one on the extreme intellectual 
right, the other on the extreme left. The first group, 
loosely called reactionaries, wishes to subordinate the 
individual to the state, to define and regulate the 
individual with reference to national interests. As an 
expression of power their doctrine, though very coher- 
ent, is worth neither more nor less than democratic or 
revolutionary doctrine, but it is truer than the religion 
of democracy because it takes more notice of the facts 
of contemporary society. I cannot accept M. Benda’s 
denunciations of them, for, after all, even clairvoyance 
shares some of the attributes of thought. I profit more 
from a page of M. Maurras than from a page of Jaurés, 
in spite of my admiration for this superb statesman. 
Jaurés teaches me nothing about the desires of the 
spirit save what I know already, while M. Maurras 
never wearies of pointing out occurrences that do 
not jibe and cannot be expected to jibe with these 
desires. The hatred that / Action Frangaise stirs up in 
complacent bourgeois who want all the profits without 
taking any risk is one of the shabbiest spectacles of our 
age. The religion of nationalism can be legitimately 
attacked only by those who have given up interpreting 
the individual as a mere social phenomenon; or else by 
the philosophers of revolution. 

It is the doctrines of this latter group that I wish 
now to examine. Their condemnation of the individual 
is much more final than that of their right-wing 
adversaries. The reactionaries, or anyhow the most 
intelligent of them, accept the mechanization of the 
individual as a sorry circumstance, a bitter pill, a 
consequence of the ‘mistakes’ of democracy. They do 
not rule out —at least theoretically — the possibility 
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of returning to an individual way of living. But with 
the revolutionaries the suppression of the individual 
is an articulation of their logic, one of the essential steps 
in their reasoning. In studying them we shall find our- 
selves confronted with two interpretations of the world. 
If they are right the individual is lost, but if they are 
wrong the individual has a good chance of winning out. 


II 
The Philosophy of Revolution 


The way in which beliefs vary as a function of inter- 
ests is the great stumbling-block of moral philosophies. 
Marxism, by a stroke of genius, incorporated these 
variations into its own system, hoping by that gesture 
to transcend them. A Marxian accepts what I have been 
saying about the relativity of values and about the 
primacy of the will to power, while supposing at the 
same time that humanity can escape this vicious circle 
by a logical revelation through which the liberation 
of the proletariat is shown to be the true end of social 
evolution. This transcendence of historical relativity, 
though the key to the whole system, is always mis- 
understood by Marx’s adversaries and frequently 
overlooked by his supporters. In one way or another 
the means are taken for the end, and communists 
today seem to take more pride in their strength than 
in their professed aims. But a little probing into the 
spirit of the doctrine shows that its much ballyhooed 
materialism, so glorified by the proletarian and abomi- 
nated by the bourgeois, was not quite the same thing 
for Marx as, apparently, for present-day communists. 

What Marxism maintains is that the causes of feel- 
ings, ideas, values, and the like are of a social character, 
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and that this social character is at bottom economic. 
But if it is true that feelings, ideas, and values have 
‘material’ causes, the only way to make man free and 
endow him with values that are real and serviceable is 
by understanding economic forces and learning how to 
use them. The passivity required of the proletariat 
toward economic ‘evolution’ is balanced by the in- 
tensity of its preparation for conflict. The communist 
knows where he is going, he sees his future, and the 
vision excites his will. Thus Marxism combines a lofty 
revolutionary idealism with the doctrine of power that 
the socialists in 1848 abandoned to their adversaries. 
It succeeded in soldering the two fragments of the 
nineteenth century — before and after 1848 —into 
one solid mass. 

Now serious critics of Marxism — and this brings me 
to a matter of greatest importance — have all agreed in 
pointing out the fallacy of reducing social to economic 
categories; for experience brings to light divers social 
causes of human behavior that could hardly in any 
sense be called economic.’ If we grant this what is to 
be inferred? Simply that Marxism is incomplete, like 
the physics of Descartes and like every other a priori 
deduction in the domain of experiment: to just that 
extent is it false. But it would be a still worse mistake 
to suppose that in escaping an economic interpretation 
of history we are escaping all materialism. For when we 
have understood what a value is and what an individual 


7 Vd. principally the admirable writings of Vilfredo Pareto: the Manuel d’Ec- 
onomie Politique, the Traité de Sociologie Générale, the Systemes Socialistes. Our 
young neo-Marxians, however energetic and stimulating, fail to see that Marxism is 
becoming terribly passé and that scientifically it has scarcely a leg left to stand on. 
Is it possible to imagine a young man of today taking as his religion the doctrine of 
Cuvier or of Darwin? O Moscow, what naivities are committed in thy name! 
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affirmation of value means, every social explanation 
becomes materialistic by contrast with our own con- 
sciousness of value. A social explanation, being deter- 
ministic, gets rid of values by distorting them and us 
along with them. So far as it denies our authority over 
them it makes them something different from what they 
are for us. There is little difference from this standpoint 
whether in place of political economy we set up tradi- 
tion, country, racial character, war, the general will, 
or whatever social entity we wish: the result will be the 
same. Too often those who profess to be safeguarding 
the things of the spirit by denouncing the materialism 
of Karl Marx are doing no more than safeguard their 
own bank accounts. 

It is an equally bad fallacy to interpret Marxism 
as the absolute negation of spiritual life.* Not only does 
a recognition of material conditions carry with it more 
true freedom than the illusory freedom of idealism — 
just as a scientist is freer than a necromancer — but 
further, it is possible to regard the dictatorship of the 
proletariat as making for an eventual realization of 
personal life. A communist, even when poor in intelli- 
gence, is more of an individual than a liberal bourgeois 
if only because he perceives the illusions of individual- 
ism. Even Spinoza admitted liberation through knowl- 
edge. And aside from its polemical aspect Marxism, 
by accepting a correspondence between knowledge 
and will, belongs to the great tradition in moral phi- 
losophy. 

8 In the extremely ‘spiritual’ consciousness of M. Charles Andler, for example, 
Marxism and Nietzscheism are both quite at home. It should be understood that by 
individualism and spiritualism I do not mean the mild kind of anarchism that finds 
expression in liberal politics, but rather the attitude by which an individual takes the 


results of human history into his own hands and asserts his right to order them in a 
way not dictated by historical fatalism. 
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It does, nevertheless, sacrifice the individual, since 
it asks him to identify himself with a social group and 
to await the unrolling of a process over which he has 
no control before becoming himself again. But Marxism 
strikes me as infinitely superior to other histories of 
philosophy by the manner of its criticism, which, if we 
understand it fully, is admirably fitted to shake off, 
once for all, the various forms of social religion — that 
is, all fonts save its own; — whence it follows that if 
we can shake off Marxism itself we may have some 
hope of rediscovering that freedom of thought and 
action which a century of historical dogmatism has 
obscured. 

Although Marxism is not incompatible with the 
highest forms of moral life, the conditions it imposes 
on the individual rest on two illusions that paralyse 
him and leave him morally sterile: the illusion that we 
can intellectually know, more or less directly, the 
meaning and direction of history; and the illusion 
that events of a social character are more real than 
others and, as a corollary, that human values are real 
only so far as they find social expression. These two 
important points need to be examined a little more 
closely. 

It is one thing to know something about history, 
quite another to think in terms of history; for history 
is distinguished from other sciences in just this, that the 
causes attributed to historical events do not admit of 
objective proof. When we explain a historical event it 
is impossible to establish a clear logical nexus between 
it and the circumstances to which it is related. The 
very word ‘explanation’ is ambiguous, for the event 
does not repeat itself, and explanation is possible only 
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where an event can be reproduced or at least predicted. 
Take the French Revolution: a group of events that 
undoubtedly had causes. But look at the explanations 
offered, from Michelet to Taine, including Tocqueville: 
how much truth each contains is obviously indeter- 
minate because it is impossible to bring about the 
French Revolution by supplying the alleged causes. 
Yet the Revolution has had a real existence though it 
remains indifferent to our intellectual and emotional 
efforts to understand it. As a brute fact it stands in- 
dependent of the causes contrived for it, but these 
bring it more or less clearly to life, and its resurrection 
in this way takes the place of what in experimental 
science is prediction and control: the event is expressed 
in rationally intelligible terms and its expression iS 
taken for an explanation. Then by an amusing psycho- 
logical trick a strange mental delusion is produced. 
When we read some ingenious explanation, rational 
or emotive, of a historical event our certainty that the 
event took place carries over to the proposed explana- 
tion, which actually has had nothing to do with estab- 
lishing the certainty. The truth of the matter is that 
the explanation, by possessing the kind of clarity we 
can grasp, borrows from the event the character of 
having actually existed: and the trick is completed. 
The same delusion affects our judgment of contem- 
porary events, for what we call ‘the present’ is merely 
the end term of a series of pasts apprehended in suc- 
cession by the intelligence. Once an event has existed 
the explanations may be as numerous as we please. 
But it is just this situation that confines the history of 
philosophy to an inevitable circle. 

Now it is evident that the criticism I am offering 
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of the philosophy of history rests on the principle of 


contradiction, and it is on a very different logic, the 
Hegelian, that the philosophy itself is based. Does 
this mean that we and our adversaries are disputing, 
like the characters of Moliére, with no chance of ever 
understanding one another? I think not, for it has 
never seemed to me that the best of the younger revo- 
lutionaries take the logical structure of Hegel seriously. 
To the rank and file it is miracles and holy water, and 
perhaps their instinct is in this respect more accurate 
than the commentaries of orthodox Hegelians. But if 
the revolutionary élite has scant respect for Hegelian 
logic it has at any rate lost its sense of ordinary logic, 
and the confusion of its ideas is illustrated by the 
abusive caricature it draws of the bourgeois. Hegel 
made a characteristic effort to identify his logical 
synthesis with the course of history: the spirit appre- 
hending itself as history and then becoming conscious 
of history as a realization of spirit. Unfortunately, the 
gearing of this logic never succeeds in grinding out the 
actual content of history, nor indeed of anything 
else, and the delusion of philosophers of history that 
I have tried to analyse has appeared nowhere more 
forcibly or persistently than in the author of the 
Phenomenology of Spirit. As Hoffding has said, “The 
triad of affirmation-negation-higher unity is but an 
abstract scheme into which Hegel introduces as 
arbitrarily as he pleases the whole content of experience. 
Because of this the content of experience, which comes 
to the reason from outside, from sensation, from the 
external world, must remain ipso facto completely 
alien in essence.’’ When we realize that the content 
of experience “comes to the reason from outside,” 
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the logico-experimental method 1s the only admissible 
one; but naturally Hegelians do not recognize this, so 
that, in the words of Royce, “The Phaenomenologie 
unites logic and history rather by means of a reducing 
of the thinking process to pragmatic terms than by means 
of a false translation of real life into the abstract cate- 
gories of logic.” ® Probably if young revolutionaries 
took the trouble to understand these remarks they 
would not continue to waste their talents in a naive 
attachment to the latest forms of an exploded my- 
thology. 

A finishing touch was put on the confusion when 
Marx and Engels undertook to correct Hegel in the 
light of experimental science and industrial progress; 
for on the one hand they are constantly confusing 
experimental science with the technique of industrial 
production and on the other hand they are obliged 
to employ the logic of Hegel in order to take seriously 
the historical process. Hence it is of little importance 
that Marxians should accuse Hegel of turning philos- 
ophy upside down. For Marxism is itself a kind of up- 
side-down Hegelianism, since in it reality, the linking 
of historical facts, continues to be dialectical — that is, 
depends on a logic that gives the human mind an 
illusory understanding of historical events. But far 
from taking Hegelianism in a positive sense, Marxism 
burdens it with the pretense of uniting it with science 


* Quoted by Brunschvicg, L’Experience humainé et la Causalite physique. [Josiah 
Royce, Lectures on Modern Idealism, p. 145. (Yale University Press, 1923)-TR.] 

10 Exploded? I hardly know. Clearly we are about to fall into second childhood 
unless a virile philosophy comes along in time to save us. Economic materialism, 
Marxism, Freudianism, the cinema: our love of myth-making is equalled only by our 
dread of clear and sustained thinking. We get drunk on images which we take to be 
thoughts, and when we happen on a man who is trying to think seriously we have a 
moment of hesitation and annoyance, then call him a bourgeois and drop him. 
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and thus completes the verbal quid pro quo of which 
I have just’ been speaking. Thenceforth such terms as 
experience, political economy, value, capitalism, class, 
history, truth, reality, science, etc. have a twofold 
meaning: one meaning that is scientific or capable of 
becorning so, and one that is metaphysical; but in each 
case these two meanings, being regarded as identical, 
are melted into one expression and rest on a single 
determination; and since in controversy the opposing 
aspects are mashed up together, there results an ex- 
traordinary and irremediable mental confusion. Further- 
more, since the events of history have to be given 
places a posteriori in the dialectical scheme, it becomes 
a part of revolutionary policy to modify these events 
as its requirements may dictate; so that man’s thor- 
oughly practical and creative activity finds in a garb 
of pseudo-necessity the most unconvincing disguise 
that the will to power has ever worn. Thus the charac- 
teristic attempt of Hegel and Marx to transcend the 
ideology of beliefs ends finally in a religion as deceptive 
as any other, perhaps even more deceptive since it 
uses the language of science and reason. 

Hegel, like many another: genius, attempted the 
impossible: he attempted to give the validity of a 
philosophy of knowledge to what can be no more than 
a philosophy of creation, to dress up as a logic of verifi- 
cation what is simply a genetic description of activity 
and production. When assigned to its proper rdle (as 
has been done to some extent by Lenin) Hegelianism 
and its derivative doctrines will be able to show a 
remarkable fecundity. First, however, its pretense of 
objective self-justification — and all theologies of his- 
tory — will have to be scrapped along with the other 
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miscastings of the last century. At least let them be 
recognized for what they are: formulas for propaganda 
and influence, rubber stamps, emollients, having noth- 
ing in common with free and reflective thought. 

The other point to be mentioned — the question of 
whether human values are real only so far as they find 
social expression — would require a study in itself, 
but it is familiar enough to be given fairly brief treat- 
ment here. Obviously the values that men produce are 
retailed and bartered, according to laws badly under- 
stood, in a place called society. We all know that these 
values crystallize themselves into institutions, beliefs, 
maxims, customs, habits of mind and of feeling; but 
about the conditions and steps from the creation of 
a value to its socialization we know nothing. Sociol- 
ogists are eager to assure us that values are social in 
origin and that only by grace of the mysterious God of 
society do they appear to spring from individual effort. 
These are strange conceits, for though we must perhaps 
recognize the power and majesty of society, we know 
too that this majestic society is constantly betraying 
the values it represents. A revolution, for example, 
might be taken for the expression of our need of a fresh 
start — one of the most fundamental needs of the spirit. 
But that would be a delusion. At its best, a revolution 
could be only the socia/ expression of such a need; and 
by being social it begins presently to express other 
things as well, other needs and social utilities that have 
nothing to do with the needs of the spirit. It has 
frequently been noted that intellectuals uphold a 
revolution at the beginning and then are unable to go 
on supporting it to the end; from which it is concluded 
that intellectuals are meddlesome dreamers. Quite 
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the contrary. If an intellectual is a man of fine sensibil- 
ity he applauds a revolution at the start when it is 
still vague enough and general enough for him to 
confuse it with the internal and ceaseless revolution 
of the spirit. When its nature gets more precisely 
revealed he sees his mistake. But that does not mean 
he is less of a revolutionary than the commissioner who 
orders him shot: it means simply that he is a revolu- 
tionary in another way and on another plane. ‘On 
another plane’ should be the thinker’s motto when 
faced with any of the manifestations of society. 

If I may use the term ‘snobbery’ in a most flexible 
and general way, I should say that the intellectual — 
by which I mean the true thinker —is he who rejects 
as snobbery any social manifestation whatever; who 
sees 1n it automatism and vanity. Revolution is good 
in so far as it is a sincere effort to spiritualize society, 
but it is a vain effort because by being a social manifes- 
tation it creates automatically a new automatism. The 
condition is a harsh one. If I have made myself clear 
it will be evident that Marxism allows the intellectual 
no retreat, and that what must be saved from Marxism 
is not any social value, but the springs of free thought 
which Marxism by the preliminary error of its philos- 
ophy has cut off. I am not saying that the intellectual 
ought to be an anarchist, for anarchy too is a social 
belief. I am urging something more simple and more 
dificult. Let him renounce social prejudices, social 
supports, and every form of social religion. He will 
keep his preferences — how could he avoid them: — 
but he will declare against the intolerable confusion 
between the functions of the spirit and their utilization 
and degradation by society. 
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Actually he is still far from doing so. I am not speak- 
ing only of the complacencies condemned by M. Benda. 
I am referring to a more cowardly and more sluggish 
state of mind that bids our intellectuals consult the 
fashionable type of historian before deciding what they 
may do and feel and think; I am referring to the glances 
cast toward a badly understood Orient, to the hocus- 
pocus about nations and races, to the readiness with 
which we appeal to decadence to justify individual 
failings; in short, to the way in which we give over to 
history and society the powers and decisions that are 
not properly theirs. When I talk about the family 
or the reason or the will, it is meaningless to tell me 
that the Age has no place for them. The Age is a myth. 
The family will not be a myth if I take it seriously; 
nor the reason, if I use it as it ought to be used; nor the 
will, if I exercise it. And if I do not succeed herein, 
I can accuse no one but myself. The failure, at least, 
will be mine. 

Let me insist that I am not proposing a choice but 
stating matters of fact. It is strange that at a time when 
the individual is being regarded as a dead ideal it 
should be the only verifiable reality there is. Science, 
which is getting endlessly more complex and subtle, 
now offers us its “shapeless universe’, depending no 
longer on direct imaginative acceptance but on the 
restless and unpredictable activity of the intelligence. 
Religion, for those into whose lives it enters, is valid 
only so far as it frees itself from all social compromise. 
Objective truth is no longer laid out and built up 
before us; it exists only so far as we seek it, and we seek 
it only so far as we carry the search back and forth, in 
and out of ourselves. That is to say, the problematical 
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lines of truth converge in each one of us, and each of 
us is somehow responsible for his beliefs. If we insist 
on speaking of the Age I would suggest that our age is in 
curious ways like that of Montaigne: an age when 
personal consciousness and personal affirmation serve 
as axis and pivot for two worlds, unknown to each other 
and concealed largely from us. It follows that for the 
intelligent man the defence of the individual — inter- 
preted in the manner I have described and with no 
reference to humanitarianism —is not merely a duty 
but an ineluctable necessity. 
Ramon FERNANDEZ 
Translated by Philip E. Wheelwright 
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sound more familiar to English or Continental 
ears than to American, perhaps because the 
each-for-himself, hit-and-miss temper continues to be 
congenial to business thinking on this side of the 
Atlantic. As the national economy convalesces from 
its present ills, however, we are bound to hear more of 
such rationalizing, preached as infallible means of 
keeping our industry in good health. The phrase is 
one of those catchwords which reveal the intellectual 
climate of an age. For the eighteenth century, the ex- 
pression ‘natural rights’ generalizes, in a breath, the 
prevailing deistic mood from Locke to Rousseau. 
Likewise in the nineteenth century, the “greatest happi- 
ness’ formula catches on the wing the popular sense of 
affairs. In our own day, ‘economic rationalization’ 
is a set of words that focuses, on a single point, beams 
of thought from distant, often opposite sources. 
Catchwords of this sort, even more than our common 
counters of speech, bear eulogistic or dyslogistic over- 
tones, but never convey that neutral temper which 
Bentham desired for the language of social science.1 
They are the bludgeon strokes of debate, brought forth 
with a Johnsonian thump of finality: “and there’s 
an end on it.” Thus mind, hampered by its own con- 
structions, ceases from that diligent analysis which is 


1 The study of the emotional color of words forms the core of his Book of Fallacies. 
C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards discuss the same problem, more elaborately, in The 


Meaning of Meaning. 
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its strength. Perhaps there is a greater danger than 
elsewhere that discourse about the economically ra- 
tional will run up such blind alleys. Men may be 
difident in some things, but when not philosophers by 
trade, they are confident of knowing their own interest, 
and are certain of being able to grapple with the ra- 
tional. Not much ado is made about distinguishing the 
economic, or the rational, from what is not so: one firm 
exertion of common sense and the thing is done. It is 
true that common sense comes to mean simple verbal 
behavior, in large part, and for the rest, the accumulated 
prejudices of human experience. Nevertheless it will 
be difficult to convince the average man that his think- 
ing is askew when he reasons in ambiguous slogans. 
Pride of mind stands in the way, and the naive realism 
which is our common heritage. 

Learned folk, one expects, should know better. They 
should be more alert in scrutinizing their ideas, and be 
readier to analyse their fundamental conceptions at 
everyatunii=—« tosgnawithesbitterafile,)af needabe: 
But however more roundabout their mental processes 
than the ordinary, at bottom, they are often healthily 
vulgar thinkers. This community of mind is proved 
beautifully by the blithe way most European intel- 
lectuals accept the proposition that the economic world 
needs to be ‘rationalized’ in order to become whole and 
sound. It is likely, the movements of opinion being what 
they are, that this attitude will soon be at home among 
the mentally alert of the United States as well. In time 
to come, we shall be hearing the same speaker maintain, 
sometimes in the same breath, that both American 
capitalistic developments and Russian programs of 
social reform will save industry from disorder by infus- 
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ing it with reasonableness. Such twosidedness of 
meaning, within a single phrase, is curious enough of 
itself to make an analysis worth while. But analysis 
will be valuable beyond the abstract intellectual issues 
involved, because ‘economic rationalization’ is advo- 
cated, not as an Utopian ideal, but as a practicable 
social policy. 


I 


To begin with, a distinction must be made between 
the latter day attitude toward economic rationality 
and that of classical doctrine. Orthodox theory, as 
Thorstein Veblen had the wit to point out, was largely 
a bundle of apologetics.? Its heart was set on proving, 
among other theses, that the economic order was 
‘rational’, root and branch. When so much had been 
demonstrated, a Socratic maneuver brought it about 
that the same institutions which embodied reason were 
also ‘just’. Sometimes orthodoxy reached this com- 
fortable conclusion by supposing that all industrial and 
commercial events were the outcome of benign natural 
laws. Glasgow and Leeds were justified by Newtonian 
physics. But to follow this argument far would lead the 
discussion astray. It would plunge us into other quag- 
mires: what is natural in economics, what lawful, in 
brief, what is an economic law? 

J. B. Clark’s marginal utility analysis, as revealed in 
his The Distribution of Wealth, is a more satisfactory 
specimen of what the classical writers understood the 


* The Place of Science in C1:‘/:xation, and other essays (New York, 1919). I refer to 
the four essays: ‘‘ Why is ecot.uinics not an evolutionary science?”’; “The preconcep- 
tions of economic science”; “Prof. Clark’s economics”; ‘‘The limitations of mar- 
ginal utility.” Many university folk were shocked by Veblen; so much so that they 
got around to understanding him only by supposing he was a clown. 
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rationality of the economic order to import. Clark, it is 
evident, believed that his method of dealing with eco- 
nomic problems would render economics more scrupu- 
lously logical and precise, transforming it from a loose 
array of maxims to a well ordered, exact science. 
Economic science (he said as much in round terms) 
could disprove Marx’s theory of surplus values, and 
wean the worker away from socialistic delusions, by 
reassuring him he was not being exploited in the least. 
“How is the price of any factor of production deter- 
mined?” the marginalist asks, and answers, “at the 
margin of indifference.” This means for example, that 
wages are fixed at an imaginary point, where the re- 
moval of a single worker diminishes a business’s income 
only by a sum equal to the saving in the total wages bill. 
Under perfect competitive conditions (in the static 
state) every enterprise would possess such marginal 
laborers, interchangeable indiscriminately with all their 
mates. 

A problem will explain the theory better. Suppose 
that you want to decide the value of any laborer in a 
specific plant, which you own. Keeping everything else 
constant, take away the least important individual. 
Leave his work undone and rearrange everybody else, as 
best you can. The value of your total output, expressed in 
money, will then fall off by a certain sum, which repre- 
sents the worth of the worker you have let out. On the 
hypothesis of interchangeableness, you have solved for 
the work of any labor unit in your employ. A differ- 
ent way of putting the problem comes to the same 
result. Select any worker whatever, and set him work- 
ing on machinery so old, so out of date, that the value of 
the resulting product barely covers his wages, and no 
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more. It is this sum, out of the total income of your 
business, which may be fairly imputed to the individual 
laborer alone. So much of the total product is due to 
his toil specifically, without the aid of machinery, 
selling pressure, or merchandising skill. If the worker 
demands a higher wage you will be able to show him 
that he is already in receipt of an income exactly equal 
to what he produces. Your definitions, it happens, 
leave the argument no other outcome. 

The marginal analysis has frequently been criticized 
because of the impossible assumptions it half conceals, 
half openly avows. Machinery, labor, raw materials, 
and so on must be thoroughly homogeneous, entirely 
mobile, capable of being subdivided indefinitely. The 
management of business enterprise has to be omniscient 
and infallible. These criticisms are probably just, but 
they are not important here. The significant point, for 
this discussion, is that the marginal analysis proposes 
a method by which a mathematically minded business 
man may calculate how much every expenditure he 
makes is actually worth. In short, we are face to face 
with an infinitesimal calculus, to be applied under the 
constant conditions of laboratory experiment. The 
business man, it is certain, will do well to perform such 
calculations, while one of the practical services the 
economist can render is to put the means of such cost 
accounting in the hands of the merchant and the 
industrialist. But is the marginal method valid? Is it 
proper, if we wish to decide the shares that labor and 
machinery, working together, individually contribute, 
to determine how much a worker might produce with 
the least possible aid from a machine, and a machine, 
with the least possible aid from a worker? 
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The fatal weakness of the marginalist’s position, 
however, is of 4 different kind. He has not the clearness 
of mental vision to keep from surrendering to the human 
tendency of reading our mental categories into events 
outside. Not satisfied with having defined the conditions 
under which an experiment should take place, the 
economist insists that actual economic relations are 
themselves the outcome of such experiments. All 
prices current in the world, at any moment, are as if 
they had been come at by the infinitesimal calculus. 
Everything costs what it is worth — what an expert in 
scientific method would decide it 1s worth, if he took the 
trouble. This side of the marginal analysis involves the 
metaphysical problem of the relations between thought 
and reality. How does it come to pass that the world’s 
bustle of trial and error is reconciled, at length, with the 
precise mental categories of our thinking? But the 
marginalist never comes to grips with this difficulty. 
Sometimes he assumes the reconciliation in the defining 
of his terms. On other occasions, he deduces it after 
having postulated an ideal static state, which is set in 
untenable metaphysical relations with the actual dy- 
namic world. In a last case, he combines the physical 
and mental universes of discourse: conceived in anthro- 
pomorphic union, a self-conscious social organism feels 
and senses by means of markets. It will be easy to 
ascribe such mental shifts to a facility in fluid logic 
alone. Economics has its proper sophists, who are only 
too eager to prove that all things are worth what they 
cost, and cost what they are worth. Such juggling of 
terms is no doubt present (to discover how much a 
factor produces we have to know beforehand what it 
receives) but most economists who take the marginal line 
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of thought do not wilfully intend to deceive themselves. 
Instead they are blinded by mind’s incapacity (except 
when it bestirs itself) to conceive how the physical 
world can fail to run in logical tracks. In economics, as 
in all other organized thinking, much of our reason- 
ing proceeds in half-conscious syllogisms: — Either the 
world is logical, or it is not. It cannot be not-logical, else 
we could not know it, but we do. Eleatic delusions of 
this kind are to be expected in the early stages of 
reasoning. The same protracted, tiresome headbreaking, 
which has been the scourge of formal philosophy, had 
to be exacted of economists, before they came to under- 
stand that the world’s courses might be logically neu- 
tral. It is the fruit of mature wisdom to regard our 
experiences as impartial sequences of events, to which 
we apply our hypotheses for the sake of prediction. 
Even today, an economist like Professor Mitchell, who 
distinguishes clearly between process and hypothesis, 
and who does not hold forth the logic of his method as 
a miniature sketch of reality, is the exception. 

The ontological horrors from which economics has 
suffered start with the description of a fixed world in 
which, at any moment, all social relations are frozen 
solid. These are the laws of wages, rent, and interest. 
Such mechanical tensions and pressure (in extension), 
because they are orderly, are referred to the will of 
Providence. But few today, except an occasional scrib- 
bler of textbooks, would maintain as a mathematical 
proposition that the world of bread and drink in which 
we live is natural, rational, and just, to the exclusion of 
any other possible scheme of things. Instead, ‘economic 
rationality’ has come to purport an end to be realized. 
It is not a proposition to be demonstrated about the 
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nature of the real, but an arrangement to be wrought 
out of the flux of events. It arises from a wilful arrange- 
ment of processes and institutions, with a purpose in 
mind. The economic order will become sweet with 
reasonableness when men have learned to study the 
trends of history and have developed the courage to 
act on their convictions. But often this historical and 
dynamic pointing to ideal goals becomes lost in meta- 
physical tangles of its own making. In Marx, for ex- 
ample, we encounter a Hegelian strain; he seeks to 
discover natural laws of historical economic develop- 
ment which justify the struggle of the classes by seem- 
ing to assure the final triumph to the working groups. 
All events are thought of as wound up at the beginning 
of history, and slowly unrolling in the dialectical strain 
of the conflict. It is reasonable for humanity to suffer 
in the pangs of birth, because it is foreordained that a 
better society will be born out of the old. Clark’s thesis, 
in his study of how wealth and income are distributed 
in an economic order at rest, was that the real is ra- 
tional, and the rational real. At times in Marx we come 
across hints of the same proposition, with the difference 
that it is spread out in duration and motivated by social 
unrest. 


Dd 


In the analysis which follows I hope we shall be well 
rid of spurious problems. Has history an intelligible 
purpose? Does the social process minister to rational 
ends? Is economic behavior, the greatest happiness 
principle, a necessary category of social life? The 
genuine problem with which I intend to deal, outside 
of any hopeless mixing of self-centered thought with 
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unoriented being, is how various meanings come to be 
attached to the single expression ‘economic rational- 
ization’. The argument, I hope, will be placed on a 
level where intelligent discussion, with a point and 
drift, is possible. 

What practical consequences does our question 
imply, when we inquire whether the economic order 1s 
rational? Rationality pertains to reason, reason to mind. 
Leaving behavioristic criticisms aside, what is mental 
is conscious; that means, behaves consciously: perceiv- 
ing ends, contriving means, exercising foresight and 
prevision. Individual economic subjects or groups may 
be conscious, in this sense, but the community as a 
whole has no specific center of intelligence. Real income 
flows from day to day, year to year, sometimes growing, 
other times dwindling, but no institution in particular 
is charged with maintaining it. Why should we feel sure 
of enjoying, in the next period, the furniture of earth 
we have grown accustomed to in the last? How does it 
happen that decaying machinery is rebuilt, or that new 
dwellings are constructed for tomorrow’s increase in 
dwellers? We bottom our trust, not in the felicific calculus 
or the acquisitive instinct nor yet the philanthropic 
urge, but in the momentum of social habits. More 
strictly, we trust in nothing at all, but take for granted 
the persisting life, change, and growth of the industrial 
world. This is the source of the wonder sense with which 
Adam Smith saw the workings of an invisible hand: each 
ministering to the wants of all, intending only his own 
advantage. It is one of the origins, as weil, of the social 
organism fallacy. 

In contrast to the blind inductive faith of naive 
thinking, all theories of ‘economic rationalization’, 
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whatever their content, intend to be rid of the benevo- 
lent tyranny of natural law. They will not ground their 
faith that the economic process will repeat itself on such 
a slender basis as our past experience of such recur- 
rences. Foresighted planning of some sort is common 
to the whole range of meanings which the rationalizing 
formula covers. Each use of the term resembles every 
other in supposing that a guiding intelligence will be 
charged with regulating the streams of income from 
period to period. We should be on the alert, it follows, 
to detect a theory of “economic rationalization” when- 
ever it is proposed to go over from unconscious indus- 
trial events to conscious transactions. Such a change 
must affect the nature and distribution of property 
rights in a society where property largely means the 
privilege of free commercial action: “With mine I do 
as I like.” Shall these rights be modified in degree 
alone, or shall they be transformed in kind? 

This question is the watershed of all discussions of the 
means by which the rational in economics may be 
attained. Going one way, we elect foresight, together 
with the individual’s right to acquire sources of income 
for himself. Going the other, we elect foresight, with 
the ownership of commercial opportunities in the hands 
of the state. In a word, ‘economic rationalization’ may 
be advocated for a system either of private enterprise, 
or of communal. The division does not exhaust the 
alternatives between, nor are the actual phenomena of 
social relations so sharply distinct that we can say of 
any of them that they are pure examples of private or 
of communal action. Besides, the very phrases — 
private enterprises, communal enterprise — are fraught 
with emotional connotations. But the division is con- 
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venient for studying the major oppositions of meaning 
that the phrase we have under scrutiny conveys, and 
for this reason I think it best retained. 


3 


Even those who believe in private enterprise may 
signify different complexes of ideas when they speak 
out for rationalization. As a rule they intend to improve 
productive technique by pushing scientific methods in 
industry as far as they will go. Automatic looms to 
replace hand weavers; electric turbines to replace 
steam engines; synthetic substitutes to replace oil, gas, 
coal, or nitrates. These examples are familiar. They are 
the man in the street’s points of contact with science, 
and the reason he is so much in awe of scientists.? 
This sort of rationalization, although its content is 
plain, may be deemed good for reasons not entirely 
equivalent. There are many souls, in Russia as well as 
in the United States, who fall into raptures every time 
they contemplate a graphic illustration of the leaping 
increase of the national wealth and income over a 
given stretch of time. Progress is all compact of ex- 
amples such as these: airplanes move us faster than 
automobiles; more hearers listen to radio programs than 
to chamber concerts; a new machine turns out thrice 
as many pins in an equal length of time as the old. 
These are quantitative increases in the rate at which 
man transforms natural energies into human utilities; 
they are improvements in the means of production, or 
‘progress’. We like to contemplate visible examples of 
the sort; it satisfies the metaphysician within by seem- 


3 There were two chief elements in the Hoover myth: He was a business man. He 
was an engineer. 
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ing to prove that progress is real. A world which did not 
progress would be stagnant, asleep. It would be irra- 
tional. 

Other persons, more tough-minded, desire progress 
not for its own sake but because it satisfies practical 
needs — that is, has cash value. The world’s income, 
if shared out equally among all human beings, would be 
a pittance. We should barely have breakfasts and loin- 
cloths to go around. Standards of living are to be 
raised, then, not by social revolutions, but by rationaliz- 
ing production, which means, applying more science 
than before. Theorists of a A ePeRt stripe are not so 
cosmopolitan. They are worried, if they are Englishmen, 
by Great Britain’s losing her foreign markets. They 
trace the decline in English trade to the fact that her 
industries are attached to old ways, resist change, and 
dream on past conquests. A good dose of rational 
science would change all that. In a last instance, 
rationalization may be proposed, not for a nation 
as a whole, but for individual industries. This is the 
explanation in part at least of Parliamentary Com- 
missions which inquire into the coal trade, of Depart- 
ments of Agricultural Research, or, on the side of private 
business, of Textile Institutes. 

So far, four cases of “economic rationalization” have 
been discriminated within the scientific use. First, the 
metaphysical; then, the social; last, the competitive, 
both for national economies and for separate trades. 
All four cases are as one, however, in displaying a 
primary interest in perfecting the means of production. 
It is in the chemistry or the mechanics of industry that 
they hope to be able to find the rational. 

In former times the scientific must have had a slight 
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whiff of the diabolical; but in our own day, all forms of 
thinking that can claim its sanction bear moral weight 
and dignity. The boundaries of modern laboratories, 
therefore, swarm with a host of hybrid disciplines, 
suspended halfway between the heaven of mathematical 
method, and the hell of quack cure-alls. Pseudo-sciences 
breed with such ease in this atmosphere, and bear such 
fair faces, that honest folk in reaching for exact methods 
with which to rationalize the economic, grasp only at 
shades. It follows that many persons think business 
is rationalized when: (a) employees are sorted out by 
intelligence tests; (b) workers are managed by time, 
motion, and fatigue studies; (c) experts reveal the 
secrets of statistical research in charts, graphs, and 
tables; (d) advertising campaigns are planned according 
to the principles of psychiatry. A few years ago, in the 
United States, ‘scientific management’ was the reigning 
panacea of this sort, but since then has waned. Its 
place has been taken by schemes of ‘personnel manage- 
ment’ which department stores have developed most 
imaginatively. 

Social conscience, not the habit of science, strict or 
loose, weighs heaviest in the thought of those who desire 
a rational economic order because business cycles 
could then be averted. Industrial depression, it is felt, 
is an intolerable paradox. Men go hungry and naked, 
while business lies prostrate with a glut of goods. 
Hands stretch forth for work to do which needs to be, 
but cannot be done. Our primitive justice sense revolts, 
and we search for means to curb these insane courses. 
We should like to organize the behavior of the business 
world so that the current of goods does not lag behind 
or go before the stream of wants, but meets it at every 
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point in time and space. This use of the term ‘economic 
rationalization’ covers many devices: a centralized 
system of credit, a stable level of prices, a policy of high 
wages and low prices, with quick turn-overs.‘ In the 
more refined reaches of theory, it may be a question of 
removing the frictions which economists assert are all 
that prevent that ideal static state from coming into 
being. Government surveys will make business manage- 
ment all-knowing; employment exchanges and regulated 
money markets will render labor and capital com- 
pletely mobile. The emphasis in this type of thinking 
about the rational has shifted from the mechanics of 
production to the distribution of income among differ- 
ent social groups. The reasonableness of the economic 
order is an affair of adjusting wages to savings, rents to 
interest rates, and stock purchases to mortgage invest- 
ments. 

At times, however, the shift of emphasis from produc- 
tion of income to its distribution is incomplete. A 
residue of scientific implications remains. And that 
fathers a paradox. Scientific methods in industry result 
in change and growth; old routines are scrapped here, 
and there new paths are found. Birth and maturation in 
certain parts of the economic processes compel decay 
and death in others. In short, the business cycle — 
commercial fluctuations —is largely a phenomenon 
of economic advance. Nevertheless, many who argue 
along this line, are likely to want progress as well as 
regularity. In theory, the fiction of a regularly advanc- 
ing economy is convenient for some purposes of analysis. 
But it is difficult to imagine how in the actual world we 


4 The Federal Reserve System, plus sound money, plus Henry Ford were sup- 
posed, since the war, to have inaugurated a ‘new economic era’. But that was before 
October, 1929. 
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are to enjoy both regular progress, implying strict 
attention to what and how much shall be produced, 
plus private enterprise, which means the widest freedom 
for every economic subject to produce what and as 
much as he wants, whenever he can. 

The classical follower (the believer in economic 
liberalism) suffers from a similar strain of faith if he 
goes against his beliefs by suggesting that business 
cycles should be controlled by rationalizing industry. 
With one voice he affirms that competition, individual 
initiative, and free trade will render the capitalistic 
rule of society most humane. With the other voice he 
proclaims trade associations, cartels, restricted output, 

rice maintenance, large impersonal corporations, 
watchful care over the flux of imports and exports, as 
well as scientific novelties and improvements which 
induce frictions and stops in his dominion of grace. 
In the economist’s jargon, he cannot get the static 
state out of the dynamic, although each is supposed to 
be contained in the other. His dilemma illustrates 
a more general polarity in economic thought: Does 
social welfare consist of increasing the lump sum of 
wealth, or of sharing out the present wealth in fairer 
portions? 

A final use of the rationalizing formula remains true 
to the spirit of private business, but manages to go 
some length towards solving the dilemma. This is the 
functional approach, that has been developed by a 
number of American writers. Functional economics 
isolates as a purpose the industrial services which an 
institution or a trade is able to render. Then it tries to 
decide how far the purpose is met, and if the economic 
process falls short, suggests remedies. Agriculture, for 
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example, has a double furiction: corn, vegetables, and 
meats must be supplied in a steady Ree and farmers 
must earn a comfortable living. The eon industry is 
under the same double compulsion. Mines must produce 
an unremitting yield of fuel in amount not too large 
and not too small for the needs of business, but the 
human beings who labor at the seams should not be 
exploited. Banks and stock markets should provide 
just as much new capital as flourishing enterprises need, 
and drain from decaying firms just as much as they 
deserve to lose. 

When the function has been isolated and the fault 
made clear, it is then time for remedy, for rationalizing. 
These remedies are required to be practicable, but they 
may take any form. They are expected to solve an 
immediate problem, not to exemplify a social philos- 
ophy. In one case, greater individual freedom may be 
appropriate; in another, more extensive governmental 
control. The tough-minded functionalist remains in- 
different to the esthetic consistency of the social 
scheme. Not that he has no final purposes in mind. 
His teleology lies at the surface: all economic transac- 
tions should conspire to an even, progressive flow of 
real income. This is the condition that must be filled 
before they can be said to partake of the rational. 
When economic events are found wanting, they are to 
be made complete by harmonizing them with ultimate 
social ends. All questions of method — of price policy, 
of combining and merging, and of scientific technique — 
are subordinate to the chief task of the rationalizer: 
how is the industrial system to be kept functioning 
properly? Functional theory, then, is a sort of twentieth 
century Cameralism, but with a difference. Cameralism, 
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in the last analysis, imparted the practical arts of 
supplying the Prince with constant and plentiful 
revenues. Functional economics seeks to learn and 
to teach the arts by which social income may be 
steadily increased. With the functional ideas as to the 
content of our formula we come close to, but do not 
exactly touch, the kernel of the communal theories. 
Functional economists may criticize isolated instances 
of private enterprises, but do not regard the institution 
as a cancer that needs to be cut away before the tissue 
of social life can reach its fullest and most comely 
growth. Neither private nor communal enterprise are 
regarded as ends in themselves; at best they are means 
to a wider, more significant purpose. In many respects, 
the functional use of the rationalizing formula almost 
mingles with the dogmas of common sense. 


4 

We are now in a position to discern the meanings that 
communist theorists put into the protean phrase under 
analysis. They differ essentially from the thinkers al- 
ready noted by proposing, as a self-contained good, to 
replace the system of private business by communal 
management of industrial affairs. It is a frequent 
mistake, due to grappling with the communist’s ideas 
only superficially, to charge him with wishing to 
abolish private property in every form. The dispute is 
largely a verbal one. We define the concept of private 
property too narrowly, and overlook the distinctions 
and expansions to which it is liable. American editorial 
writers may be convinced that the case is otherwise, 
but when the communist proposes to do away with 
private property he is far from affirming that nobody 
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who lives in his society shall be allowed the personal 
use of a toothbrush, a pair of shoes, a spade, or a cow. 
So long as these sources, from which ‘commodities and 
services’ flow, are consumed only to the advantage of 
private wants, the citizen is free to possess as many 
of them as he can acquire. This goes on to the point 
where quantitative differences, as Hegel somewhere 
suggests, become differences in quality. Communism, in 
actual practice, pays money wages to individual per- 
sons, and permits them (there are no theoretical reasons 
why they should be forbidden) to spend their incomes 
as they see fit, and as the pressure of prices allows. 
What then, under communism, does the ‘liquidation’ 
of private property connote? It is this: only the state 
is allowed to ‘own’; individuals are merely allowed to 
‘use’. None but the social group should ‘employ’; 
individuals should simply be ‘at work’. All economic 
opportunities — the power to produce, bring to market, 
and sell — belong to the state. This is the fount from 
which all pleasures flow. The community is a jealous 
Lord, who will not tolerate a subject’s extracting an 
income for himself by setting up in the business of 
toothbrushes, shoes, spades, or cows. Yet this does not 
prevent Russian finance from flirting with the begin- 
nings of a small propertied class, since peasants and 
workers are asked to subscribe to issues of State bonds. 
Private enterprise, the communist feels, is the most 
objectionable, the most irrational fact of the social 
order. It cuts against the grain of economic justice; it 
isolates the individual’s interests from those of his 
fellows, and results in surplus values, exploitation, and 
appropriation. All that we possess and enjoy is owing 
to our mutual labor. How outrageous affairs are with 
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capitalism, where a few persons are at their ease in 
Zion, while most are harried by low wages and irregular 
employment! Social income is the result of social labor, 
and to deny this fundamental truth all capitalistic 
nations are leagued together. Legal distinctions of 
property result from nothing more divine than the 
conscious efforts of an owning class to keep the non- 
owners from their full share of wealth. All values arise 
after social labor has been exerted to a common end — 
commodities are toil, sweat, and pain become perma- 
nent — but the law divides these values into arbitrary 
shares and distributes them unequally. Private business, 
the wage system, landlordism — these are the mad- 
nesses that must be overcome before a rational society 
ensues. By ‘economic rationalization’ the communist 
wishes to dispose industrial forces in such a manner that 
the social process fulfills an ideal of abstract right. 
Communist thinkers have had no monopoly of ab- 
stract ethical reasoning in economics. A similar set of 
moral doctrines was at the core of orthodox theory. 
Drawing abundantly on Puritan sources, it imagined 
that the distribution of wealth and income here below 
was rational because expressing a point of transcend- 
ental morality. Its ethic took the individual, not so- 
ciety, for the scene on which the world’s moral drama 
was enacted. To be rational was on all fours with being 
moral, and the two together depended on the practice 
of personal virtues. Thrift, promptness, diligence, 
payment of debts, and sober method in all things: these 
* There are three classical studies of the spiritual relations between the Protestant 
and the Commercial Revolutions: (a) Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic; (b) 
Werner Sombart, The Fews and Modern Capitalism, aud The Quintessence of 


Capitalism — these should be read together; (c) finally, R. H. Tawney, Religion 
and the Rise of Capitalism. 
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were the farthest flights of the soul. They were habits 
to be cultivated for their own sake, as personality’s 
richest fruit, and to the greater glory of God. But the 
good life went beyond itself in many ways; for example, 
it paid. An automatic system of rewards and punish- 
ments brought it about that the virtuous man’s store of 
earthly riches multiplied daily, while the transgressor’s 
loaf was snatched from his mouth. This was a consider- 
able improvement on theological doctrine. God could 
afford to bide his time before rewarding and punishing, 
but the economic process was too impatient to wait 
for the afterlife. Those who had, received; and from 
those who had not was taken away. Business men were 
wealthy because their minds were fertile, their hands 
nimble, and their behavior decorous. Laborers were 
poor because they didn’t save, ran into debt, and wasted 
their wages on tobacco and rum. 

Classical economics, it is evident, was rent by the 
same confusion of ascetic and worldly values that lies 
at the source of the Puritan formula that the world 
has to be denied — but only through gaining it. From 
one side, a man’s wealth is a sign that he belongs to the 
number of the elect; from the other, a man in whom 
grace is wanting cannot avoid being poor. But one 
precept at least remains unequivocal: economic be- 
havior is rational when it consists of the methodical 
practice of a group of personal habits. Rational be- 
havior, on the part of the individual, assures him that 
he will be done justice, this side of the hereafter, at the 
same time that he realizes an otherworldly happiness. 

Moral precepts of the sort described are a necessary 
complement to the logical dogmas with which private 
business apologizes for itself. Ethical doctrine that 
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bears heavily on the individual, but advises faith in 
providence at the same time, goes well with a sponta- 
neous economic order. The apotheosis of the individual 
is the moral phase of the theory that social riches 
increase most when production is left to the chance 
impulses of business men intent on their own gain. 
Social economic maxims, in whose theology “society” 
is the benevolent source of all events, are made complete, 
in the same way, by the device of unified authority. 
Wealth is to be produced through the foresight of a 
central organ, which will distribute it in impartial 
shares. 

Here we touch a clue to the wider implications of the 
Five Year Plan. This part of the Soviet program is 
more than an isolated instance of industrial striving 
motivated by the desire alone (or need) to make Russia 
the equal overnight of the strongest capitalistic nations. 
That such incentives play their part is certain, but it is 
still more certain that the Soviet leaders would be 
untrue to their doctrines if they left Russia’s industrial- 
izing to the slow changes of time. It would almost be 
a point of intellectual honor with them to accomplish 
the transformation on the spot, by taking thought. 
The annual yield of capital and consumption goods*® 
must be made conscious of itself to the last boot and 
egg. Pains of ‘opportunity costs’, when they have to be 
faced, will be met ruthlessly. Russia can become rich 
in factories, railroads, and mines within a few years. 
But during that period human energies which might 
have been employed in manufacturing clothes or in 
raising wheat for immediate consumption will have to 


6 Economists define national income as the yearly sum of consumption and 
capital goods produced, minus depreciation. During a war a nation may live fever-. 
ishly well, but its income is likely to be minus. 
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be diverted to more distant ends. Abstinence, the 
germinal virtue of capitalistic society, which increases 
wealth by painiess increments, is taken over consciously 
by the communistic state, and practised more widely 
and more intensely than anywhere else. If that is pain- 
ful, the future will have more joy. 

Plans of industrial expansion, watched over by the 
state, call for a proliferation of central economic organs. 
In Russia today, therefore, economic councils of every 
sort abound. Statistical bureaus gather the details of 
population shifts, measure manufacturing increases, 
and estimate the value of newly found resources. 
Planning bureaus refer to these data when compiling 
their schedules for the period to come. Employment 
exchanges try to dispose the working forces where 
they will give the largest results. Commercial boards 
supervise the imports and exports of the commodities 
essential to the nation’s industrial program. In short, 
a heavy, almost fanatical weight is laid on the conscious 
execution of details that are left to be worked out by 
themselves under the system of private business. 
Whether it is wise to compel the economic process to 
become conscious at every step I shall not try to judge. 
Much can be claimed, on the ground of economy of 
effort, for the unconscious arrangement of a number of 
these points among ourselves. Private business, it may 
be, releases a store of human energy from supervising 
routine and places it at the disposal of more directly 
productive undertakings. Still it would be wise not to 
take too much stock in this criticism of the Soviet 
way of doing things. Communism is now at the begin- 
nings; it must find a way among a complex of imme- 
diate, practical problems. It can be trusted in time to 
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develop its own habits out of its own experiences, and 
be saved from the danger of choking to death through 
consciously practising every chew and swallow. A more 
serious danger, it seems, will be to discipline the Russian 
mentality which is deranged by the smell of red tape 
and has behind it a tradition of graft at which a New 
York City magistrate might blush. Yet even private 
business cannot get along without a large number of 
foresighted central organs of a special kind. In the 
United States, for example, we find nothing inconsistent 
between individual initiative, on the one hand, and on 
the other, a Federal Reserve System, a Federal Farm 
Board, municipal employment exchanges, or university 
bureaus of economic research. The difference between 
our own country and Russia is that with us these 
central organs lack integration and singleness of pur- 
pose. 

Yet it is more than social policy or unified vision that 
the communist wishes to convey when he speaks of 
‘economic rationalization’. Scientific ideas probably 
bulk larger in his than in any other version of the 
formula. In view of the enormous prestige that science 
possesses in the Marxian scale of values, nothing less 
should be expected. The communist cannot equip 
himself with too many methods of research, invention, 
and laboratory technique, as he pursues the task of 
forcing human utilities out of blind indifferent matter. 
There is only a single limit to the pressure he can fruit- 
fully exercise against nature. Invention and progress 
must not be allowed to get out of hand, because the 
communistic theory presupposes that the scientific 
dimension, like any other economic factor, must be 
cut to pattern. If not, the state may have to face 
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consequences such as these: (a) dynamos are con- 
structed when new dwellings ought to have been built; 
(b) more automobiles are produced than the market can 
absorb in a given time; (c) miners are replaced by ma- 
chines, before there is a call for new farming hands; 
(d) peasants stream into the cities so rapidly, because 
mechanical equipment begins to be used on large-scale 
farms, that places cannot be found for them in urban 
factories or stores. In short, science uncurbed is able 
to disrupt the best laid schedules in a trice. What is 
worse, it may throw communistic societies into indus- 
trial agonies, barely to be distinguished from business 
cycles. To the theorist, this may not matter. Under 
communal enterprisé, workers’ welfare comes first. 
Unemployment insurance, old age pensions, and deftly 
managed labor exchanges will tide over the crises. But 
private business, in many cases, has been able to use 
these devices, and to dispel the gathering clouds of 
social revolution as a result. In the future it is likely we 
shall have as much ‘State Socialism’ in the United 
States as Continental nations now enjoy. 

We have seen that at bottom the system of communal 
enterprise is a scheme of regulated economic advance. 
All individuals within society are expected to move 
forward together, and to depend on government to keep 
watch on the currents of real income. In return for this 
service, private persons surrender to the state the 
chance of exploiting commercial opportunities, and 
narrow their economic freedom to the right of buying 
what they like, and of consuming their purchases 
undisturbed. This is altogether in harmony with the 
scale of social values that the communist state pro- 
fesses: community first, individual afterward. Under 
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the régime of private enterprise, the terms of the im- 
plied social compact are different. Production for, and 
sale to market are rights reserved to human beings 
who are strong and cunning enough to exercise them. 
Despite the cheerful faith of orthodox economics that 
to everyone is rendered what he gives, each man’s 
share of the total social income depends on his skill in 
the pecuniary arts. If it were otherwise, if the com- 
munity were to manage, judge, and reward, the system 
of social values would be compromised. Americans, 
for example, would have to amend their belief that 
business life is (and should be) a race in which all start 
from scratch and the swiftest runner wins. 

For many thoughtful persons, we have seen, “eco- 
nomic rationalization’ is more than a slogan. It connotes 
a group of measures they would apply in order to speed 
either the individualistic or the communal trend of 
social events in the Western world. But unless we are 
persevering in analysis, we are apt to forget that the 
same program, in different emotional surroundings, is 
likely to be composed of varying elements. So it is with 
the rationalizing formula, which covers with one mental 
span, at least two directly opposed groups of moral 
and social beliefs. And in the social sciences, of all 
studies, it is better that minds should meet than merely 
stand opposed. 


ARTHUR WUBNIG 
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HE heaviest charge against novels is dullness. 
Think of to stay in our own century Galsworthy, 
Green, Lewis, Dreiser, Bennett, Zweig, Wilder, 

Dos Passos, the desert Scandinavians, the wastes (to be 
honest) in Joyce, Mann, Proust, and how many more. 

If every American novelist were to bring out a book 
tomorrow and I could have only one I should take Wil- 
liam Faulkner’s. I am not saying that I think his would 
be the ‘best’ novel —a meaningless judgment always, 
since in literature we are interested in specific and unique 
kinds of excellence. But I should feel at least that it 
would have the best chance of being not dull. It is 
often supposed that dullness can be most effectively 
avoided by thrilling plots. Using plot in its narrower 
sense this would leave Faulkner in the slough; his 
scaffolding is for the most part commonplace or melo- 
dramatic. The excitement of his books depends on 
gradual dramatic disclosures of relations between per- 
sons, the imaginative complexity with which so man 
of his characters are developed, the strained handling 
of emotional situations, the sometimes passionate in- 
tensity of his style. 

The reviewers tell us that Faulkner writes about deca- 
dent Southern families.! With this, for all I know, Faulk- 
ner might himself agree; and if it were thoroughly true 
his novels would take their place in the overcrowded 


1In this paper I am concerned only with: Soldiers’ Pay (Boni & Liveright, 1926), 
The Sound and the Fury (Cape & Smith, 1929), 45 I Lay Dying (Cape & Smith, 
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line of genre studies so apparently indigenous to Ameri- 
can writing. Any careful observer can describe his home 
district and its people (Faulkner has always lived in 
Mississippi). You can then judge by how life-like and 
‘real’ things and people are. From this point of view 
Faulkner’s success is not remarkable. His distorted, 
neurotic characters are too fantastic to be credible. 
But actually, in his last two books (Ihe Sound and the 
Fury and As I Lay Dying) Faulkner is using the data of 
observation only as material in the construction of his 
own world. It is to be judged not as imitation but as 
creation, by the emotional integrity with which it is 
formed. 

What in another sense Faulkner is writing about 
emerges from a study of what most he responds to emo- 
tionally. There is first a very special attitude toward 
sex, resembling the attitude of several late Elizabethans. 
His preoccupation with sex does not crowd nearly so 
much space as is usual in many contemporary writers, 
but its importance is evident even in his conventional 
first novel, Soldiers’ Pay. Donald, before going to war, 
spent a moonlit night in the woods with Emmy, and 
the reverberation of that night is almost the sole emo- 
tional force in Emmy. Januarius Jones, with his yellow 
goat’s eyes, has as his only strong interest the seduction 
of any woman he happens to meet. George and Cecily 
use the lawn of her house for their first encounter. The 
women are always shaping their thighs to tables and 
chairs, and the post-war young people dance just like 
harlots in the old days. Caddy in The Sound and the F ury 
and Dewey Dell in 4s I Lay Dying are impregnated by 
itinerant lovers. The idiot Benjy has been castrated 
after his attack on some passing schoolgirls. But the 
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precise nature of the attitude toward sex is brought out 
more directly in Jason, with his genuinely Elizabethan 
notice of the rouge and paint Quentin uses (‘‘She hadn’t 
got around to painting herself yet and her face looked 
like she had polished it with a gun rag.” “She had 
painted her face again. Her nose looked like a porcelain 
insulator.” Time after time.), and such remarks as, 
“Tm afraid all the time Pll run into them right in the 
middle of the street or under a wagon on the square, 
like a couple of dogs.” Even Benjy begins moaning 
when Caddy uses perfume, and sees dirty drawers. 

There is that is to say none of the romantic glory, no 
positive value in sexual relations. Even the occasional 
temporary ecstasy (George Farr’s ‘‘Moonlight on her 
like sweetly dividing water,” or Addie Bundren’s one 
abandonment) is soon negatived. And this is one aspect 
of the general moral nihilism, pointed more directly 
by for instance the complete triviality of everything 
that happens to Quentin the day of his suicide, of 
Faulkner’s novels. They all end flat: which might be 
accounted for by failure in technique, but which is at 
least partly quite deliberate. 

The most central intuition in Faulkner, that from 
which arise all the most deeply emotional situations, is 
a feeling toward inarticulateness. Other writers of 
course have emphasized the inability of words to com- 
municate, the inadequacy of all verbal expression of 
emotional complexities. But I know no other writer 
whose work may in a very real sense be said to grow 
from the passionate awareness of inarticulateness. The 
most obvious example is the idiot Benjy through whose 
consciousness the first part of The Sound and the Fury 
is told. Benjy cannot talk. His clearest vocal abilities 
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range from moaning to bellowing. Indirectly throughout 
and in several places explicitly it is shown that this 
is felt as the most dreadful aspect of his idiocy: 

I could hear them talking. I went out the door and I couldn’t 
hear them, and I went down to the gate, where the girls passed with 
their booksatchels. They looked at me, walking fast, with their 
heads turned. I tried to say, but they went on, and I went along 
the fence, trying to say, and they went faster. Then they were 
running and I came to the corner of the fence and I couldn’t go any 
further, and I held to the fence, looking after them and trying to say. 


But the feeling emerges even in Soldiers’ Pay. What is 
strongly felt about Donald Mahon is not his scar or his 
blindness or his helplessness but his verbal isolation: 
he can no longer say much more than an occasional, 
“Carry on, Joe.”’ The garrulous characters in the book, 
Jones and the rector, are empty. In the two most recent 
novels, the feeling dominates; situation after situation 
depend on it for their force. No words are ever possible: 

We were in the hall. Caddy was still looking at me. Her hand was 
against her mouth and I saw her eyes and I cried. We went up the 
stairs. She stopped again, against the wall, looking at me and I 
cried and she went on and I came on, crying, and she shrank back 
against the wall, looking at me. . . . (Benjy’s account). 


Quentin sat perfectly still, chewing. . . . Quentin had quit 

eating. Every once in a while she’d take a drink of water, then 
she’d sit there crumbling a biscuit up, her face bent over her plate 
. . . (Jason’s section of The Sound and the Fury). 
The effect of Quentin’s ironically amusing encounter 
with the little Italian girl is very largely dependent on 
the fact that she says nothing during the whole time 
they are together. The conversational vocabulary of the 
principal characters in 4s I Lay Dying consists of a 
few monosyllables and worn blasphemy. 
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This feeling for inarticulateness is I think closely 
related to the method of Faulkner’s two last books, and 
explains in part the obscurity which has been charged 
against particularly The Sound and the Fury. Faulkner 
does not develop his plot and situations and characters 
ab ovo; in fact there is no development in these two 
novels. There is an initial obscurity which gradually 
becomes clarified, as if the whole book were implicit 
in the first page. We are not presented with a sequence 
of events, but with the sharper and sharper perception 
of a pre-established pattern. This is carried out through 
the consciousness of the characters —of the four sec- 
tions of The Sound and the Fury, three are in the first 
person (Benjy, Quentin, Jason); the fifty-nine sections 
of As I Lay Dying, all (with the exception noted below) 
in the first person, are distributed among fifteen charac- 
ters. It would be definitely mistaken however to suppose 
that Faulkner is simply ‘reproducing’ as nearly as 
possible the thoughts and feelings of the ‘I’ through 
whom any given section is written, even to the extent 
that Joyce tries in the last part of Ulysses. The prose 
gives what might be called a poetic equivalent of the 
‘stream of consciousness’. It is no more a direct render- 
ing than a painting is a sum of the canvas and paint. 
This is definitely clear in 4s I Lay Dying, which further 
justifies ‘poetic’: inarticulate emotions, half formed 
thoughts, obscure feelings are expressed, are thrown out 
objectively — which shows incidentally how different 
is Faulkner’s feeling for inarticulateness from the atti- 
tude seen through the under-writing of the Hemingway 
school. Understanding this will explain many of the 
obscurities, particularly the curious symbolism occur- 
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For instance, the young son Vardaman has caught a 
fish and has cleaned it and cut it up shortly before his 
mother dies and is nailed in her coffin. 

It was not her because it was laying right yonder in the dirt. 

And now it’s all chopped up. I chopped it up. It’s laying in the 
kitchen in the bleeding pan, waiting to be cooked and et. Then 
it wasn’t and she was, and now it is and she wasn’t. And tomorrow 
it will be cooked and et and she will be him and pa and Cash and 
Dewey Dell and there wont be anything in the box and so she can 
breathe. It was laying right yonder on the ground. I can get Vernon. 
He was there and he seen it, and with both of us it will be and then 
it will not be. 
This ends Vardaman’s first section. The next is a single 
sentence: “My mother is a fish.” The following passage 
comes after the coffin has been upset in the river, and 
recovered: 

. . . My mother is a fish. Darl says that when we come to the 
water again I might see her and Dewey Dell said, She’s in the box; 
how could she have got out? She got out through the holes I bored, 
into the water I said, and when we come to the water again I am 
going to see her. My mother is not in the box. My mother does not 
smell like that. My mother is a fish. 

It is undoubtedly true that Faulkner’s technique is 
still experimental, that he has not yet assimilated the 
methods he is working out. Yet I cannot believe, as has 
been charged against him, that he is interested in tech- 
nique for its own sake or that he is obscure that he may 
appear profound. There is no reason why literature 
shouldn’t be difficult; but the truth is many of the diffi- 
culties in Faulkner come from a refusal to read carefully 
what is there. Take one of the most talked of parts, the 
first section of The Sound and the Fury. This is written 
in a first person representing Benjy the idiot. About a 
sixth of its ninety-two pages are devoted to a perfectly 
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coherent account of the afternoon and early evening of 
Benjy’s thirty-third birthday, April 7, 1928, principally 
concerned with a hunt for a lost quarter by Luster, the 
negro who has charge of Benjy. Benjy has no sense of the 
interlocking of past time nor of any but elementary 
causal connections (he “hears the roof,” not the rain 
on the roof). Various events or sights of the day swing 
his consciousness back without effort to automatically 
associated events of the past — though for Benjy there 
is little distinction between the past and the present. 
Now Faulkner has simplified the process by marking 
each transition by italics. Several situations (the initial 
one, the day of the grandmother’s death, Caddy’s wed- 
ding, etc.) and a few isolated happenings are developed 
parallel to and interrupting each other. The technique 
itself is not at all haphazard or chaotic: it is ordered 
and (perhaps too) self conscious. 

This use of a typographical device (the italics) is a 
seemingly natural though uncommon exploitation of 
written language. Faulkner employs italics for various 
purposes other than marking transitions. In 4s J Lay 
Dying they are used for example when he wishes to 
throw emphasis on a particular person. Thus in one of 
Darl’s sections every phase having anything to do with 
Jewel is italicized (pp. 172-174; in Vardaman’s section 
pp- 243-246, the same toward Darl); this is done most 
skilfully: the section as a whole reads in a perfectly 
straightforward manner; and the italicized parts (which 
are some of them only phrases of sentences) themselves 
make continuous sense and have a continuous rhythm. 

The italics, again, enable us to understand more 
easily one of the most doubtful problems of 4s J Lay 
Dying: the role of Darl. Of the fifty-nine sections of 
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As I Lay Dying, nineteen are Darl’s — more than twice 
the number allotted to any other character. Yet Darl 
emerges less strikingly than any of the others. The rea- 
son for this is suggested by the section beginning on page 
43; Darl and Jewel are at this point some miles from the 
house where their mother lies dying, yet the part of 
the section printed in roman describes events at the 
house — in the third person, the only pages of the book 
written in the third person. The first and third italicized 
parts of this same section give Darl’s consciousness 
in the usual manner, at the place where he and Jewel, 
presumably, are. Taking this together with the number 
and style of the Darl sections we may I think conclude 
that Darl is identified in a special sense as the author 
of the book (not at all however identified with Faulkner 
himself), that the whole book is Darl’s. Thus, from a 


Tull section: 


He [Darl] is looking at me. He dont say nothing; just looks at 
me with them queer eyes of hisn that makes folks talk. I always 
say it aint never been what he done so much or said or anything 
so much as how he looks at you. It’s like he had got into the inside 
of you, someway. Like somehow you was looking at yourself and 
your doings outen his eyes. 


The last Darl section shows the author-Darl observing 
the character-Darl being taken to the state insane 
asylum at Jackson; 4s I Lay Dying, like The Sound 
and the Fury, declares itself told by an idiot, signifying 
nothing — 

When the shadow of the sash appeared on the curtains it was 
between seven and eight oclock and then I was in time again, hear- 
ing the watch. It was Grandfather’s and when Father gave it to 


me he said, Quentin, I give you the mausoleum of all hope and de- 
sire; it’s rather excrutiating-ly apt that you will use it to gain the 
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reducto absurdum of all human experience which can fit your in- 
dividual needs no better than it fitted his or his father’s. I give 
it to you not that you may remember time, but that you might 
forget it now and then for a moment and not spend all your breath 
trying to conquer it. Because no battle is ever won he said. They 
are not even fought. The field only reveals to man his own folly 
and despair, and victory is an illusion of philosophers and fools. 
(The beginning of Quentin’s section, The Sound and the Fury.) 


James BurnHAM 
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A Sequel to M. Taupin’s Book, 1910-19201 


I 


Bout the most recent events in American poetry, 

M. Taupin writes: “Eliot should be considered 

as forming the transition between pure imagism 

and the new symbolism which is more complex; between 
a first generation which sought sincerity of expression 
and of rhythm, and a new generation of poets taking 
from the world of their conscience forms and sounds 
to combine them according to the laws of harmony and 
sensibility and to express the movements of their 
brain” (p. 287). Given one collective brain which M. 
Taupin’s statement qualifies, the brain and conscience 
of Joyce are that of his literary generation. After him: 
his visible influence on Cummings (of course, Cummings 
might have existed of himself) — “mil(lions of aflickf) 
litter ing brightmillion of S hurl; edindodg:ing;” on 
what is fairly readable in Hart Crane — smithereens; 
on the newest generation of Blues (edited by C. H. 
Ford, Columbus, Miss., 1929), mainly via Cummings.? 


1D’ Influence du Symbolisme francais sur la Poésie américaine (de 1910 A 1920), 
par René Taupin. Paris, 1929. 

2 Cummings’ Elizabethan in american became Chaucerian in american in Ernest 
Walsh’s Poems, This Quarter, No. 3: at times curious amoretti, at times poetry. 
The influence of Joyce is also evident, but then Walsh too was Irish. Joyce’s simul- 
taneity of various connotations is paralleled in Williams, but strangely enough 
Williams’ work shows also a kinship with the work of Gertrude Stein, which in its 
simplified analysis is Joyce’s opposite. Kenneth Rexroth — out of Williams’ The 
Great American Novel; thus, out of Joyce and Stein. But new writers had perhaps 
better be given a chance to find their own forbears. 
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“No man ever writes much poetry that matters 
(Ezra Pound): Yet if a man once does, one likes to see 
him continue, for at least twenty years. Deviating, then, 
from M. Taupin’s possibly evolutionary implications 
of statement (though his word ‘complex’ does not 
necessarily suggest improvement on what preceded) 
one may study the progress of individual work rather 
than its use in an ‘evolution’ of poetry. 

The first generation, then, developed, after 1920 
or shortly before, as did Joyce, literary mechanisms 
for expressing the movements of individual brains. 
An accurate consideration of the matter of influence 
may even have to deal with the relation of Pound’s 
First Canto, opening with the voyage of Ulysses, and 
of the process of immediately shifting from one fact 
to the next in the other Cantos, to Joyce. Pound’s 
first three Cantos preceded Joyce’s Ulysses by some 

ears. 

Pound, Williams, Eliot, Marianne Moore (not H. D., 
whose later work, with the exception of Lethe, Hymen 
and very few other poems, suffers from an Anglicized 
dilution of metric and speech value, defeating her 
double effort towards emotional expanse and condensa- 
tion) did not stop with the monolinear image; they 
extended it to include “a greater accessibility to 
experience” (Marianne Moore, N. Y.). For that 
matter, they never started merely with the image 
(1913). They are thus not a gang-plank for a younger 
generation to step onto. Or if they are, their individual 
rungs matter, and Cummings is maybe on shore or 
sometimes certainly on board. 

Of the younger generation and those five or seven 
years older present: several of the younger generation 
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have been published by Mr. Pound in The Exile 2, 3 
and 4 (Carl Rakosi, Payson Loomis, Zukofsky). Robert 
McAlmon in Unfinished Poem has recalled in its inclu- 
siveness of the American mock-historical, geographical 
scene, the scope of Marianne Moore’s dn Octopus, 
retained an isolate individualism similar to hers while 
communizing quotation, hardly ever reached her 
incisiveness — the definite hardness of perhaps Whit- 
man when he writes of a stallion “Head high in the 
forehead, wide between the ears’ —and added the 
indigenous cynicism of American song blues. Ezra 
Pound’s conversation of American personae in the 
Cantos is much better than the conversation of similar 
personae in McAlmon’s Portrait of a Generation (1926) 
and Unfinished Poem (1929). 

Charles Reznikoff (b. 1894), in Five Groups of Verse 
rg18—1927 and Nine Plays, has shown a capacity for 
becalmed accuracy of concrete idea in cadence; as, also, 
in the unpublished 4fter Rain: 


The motor cars in the shining rain move in 
semicircles of spray, semicircles of spray. 


In The Shoemaker, Rashi and the unpublished Landing 
at Famestown, after Edward Arber’s sources, The 
Works of Capt. Fobn Smith (The English Garland), 
he gives the composite of objectified fact which makes 
a poem: 
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The English in Virginia April 1607 


They landed arid could 
see nothing but 
meadows and tall 
trees — 


Cypress, nearly three 
fathoms about at the 
roots. 


Rising straight for 
sixty or eighty feet 
without a branch. 


In the woods were 
cedars, oaks, and 
walnut-trees; 


Some beech, some elm, 
black walnut, ash, 
and sassafras; mul- 
berry trees in 
groves. 


Honey-suckle and 
other vines hanging 
in clusters on 
many trees. 


They stepped on 
violets and other 
sweet flowers, 


Many kinds in many 
colors; straw- 
berries and rasp- 
berries were on 
the ground. 


Blackbirds with red 
shoulders were 
flying about. 


And many small birds, 
some red, some blue; 
The woods were full 
of deer; 


And running 
everywhere 
fresh water — 
brooks, rundles, 
springs and creeks. 


In the twilight, 
through the thickets 
and tall grass, 


Creeping upon all 
fours — the 
savages! their 
bows in their 
mouths. 


Reznikoff attains here a poised balance of picture in 
the resultant equilibrium of a conflict between stress 
and counting syllables so that they give an image — 
precision and concision. The principle of varying the 
stress of a regular meter and counting the same number 
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of syllables to the line is thus transferred from ‘tradi- 
tional’ to cadenced verse. Williams began this procedure 
in Spring and All: that is, not that he made each line 
of a stanza or printed division carry absolutely the same 
number of syllables — neither in his case nor in Rez- 
nikoff’s Famestown does the practice appear to have 
been intended — but there seems to have been a 
decided awareness of the printed, as well as the quanti- 
tative, looseness of vers libre. Obviously, what counts 
is quantity; print only emphasizes — yet, printing 
correctly, a poet (Williams or Cummings) shows his 
salutary gift of quantity.® 


3 Zukofsky, in two Dedications, Tibor Serly and Diego Rivera, counted the number 


of words to the line, in this manner necessarily restricting the number of syllables 
but allowing for variations that might make the quantity interesting: 


from Tibor Serly: from Diego Rivera: 
Bodies Executives of industry, 
Of waves 


Rich stone heads 


Whose crests = : 
Conferring at tables 


Spear air We peasants and 
Here rolls 

Workers, our faces 
The sea Becoming us more 
Go chase Than frescoes of saints 
It—a Marshal to say: 
Salt pact We are the 


Ranged over Heads over industry. 


Bars — white 


Ribs pervade 
In constant 


Measures the 
Rounds — etc 


Williams seems also, perhaps not too consciously, to have counted the number of 
words to the line in the poems of Spring and All. The printed arrangement of two 
lines or three lines, in the manner of couplets and terza rima, derives also from 
Williams and was used by Z. because it makes for emphasized clarity of image. At 
this point the matter under discussion goes back to the feeling for image in hand- 
writing and type— vidé Pound’s translation of Fenollosa, The Chinese Written 
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If, as M. Taupin has shown, La poésie en Amérique 
aujourd hui parle francais — Americans do not need 
to blush if it is ‘la poésie’ — Reznikoff’s poetry, 
singularly, does not speak French; but neither does it 
speak immemorial English in so many light-stress 
syllables of regular verse, or speak prettified octopus- 
Whitman, as Carl Sandburg when he says Good Morn- 
ing, America, and but for one or two poems on butter- 
slips or some other kind of flower, really says Goodbye, 
Carl Sandburg. 

Naturally, there may be poems lying around un- 
published. New work by Wallace Stevens, with the 
exception of his recent Academic Discourse at Havana 
(1929), has not appeared since 1924. He returns with 
the same resonant elegance of precision —at least 
with “Jehovah and the great sea-worm,” “a peanut 
parody for peanut people,’ “the thickest man on 
thickest stallion-back,” and “How full of exhalations 
of the sea.” His return, however, is marked by an 
attenuated “accessibility to experience” characteristic 
of the latest Eliot (4nimula, A Song for Simeon, Ash 
Wednesday), perhaps because, like Eliot, he has 
purposely led his rather submerged intellectual excel- 
lences (as contrasted with Pound’s rebelliousness and 
awareness of changing forces) to a _ versification 
clambering the stiles of English influence.’ Stevens’ 


4The cadences and conversational overtones of The Fourney of the Magi which 
show the influences of Pound’s Cantos are more interesting. 

5 This article was finished before the appearance of Eliot’s latest poem, Marina 
(No. 29, The Ariel Poems, London). Its lyrical unison — the fine handling of ap- 
proximately equally spaced vibrations of tone, the accord of Classical quantities 
with English accent, the musical progress of the lives defined by the internal rhymes 
furthering, and agreeing with, the end rhymes — is such as perhaps justifies a com- 
plete redaction of this article’s reference to “submerged intellectual excellences.” 
Technically, and without question emotionally, whatever personal symbols this 
song may lead one to infer give nothing but a simple statement of objective fact 
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Speak and the sleepers in their sleep shall move, 
Waken, and watch the moonlight on their floors .. . 


is good, but is too obviously Milton: 


That sing, and singing in their glory move 
And wipe the tears forever from his eyes. 

The work of the new formalists — Allen Tate, 
Crowe Ransom, Malcolm Cowley —seems also to 
droop from the stem of English influence; perhaps via 
Eliot. In any case, their linear and stanzaic impalings 
do not even possess Eliot’s spark of craftsman’s accom- 
plishment. Their steadiness is that of truncated emo- 
tions. Their poems are not metaphysical in the seven- 
teenth century sense of constructions mentally alive, 
precise, and ramified and sub-ramified as to meaning, 
despite a unified emotional source. The poetic emotion 
is lacking, and the product is ‘intellectual’, from which 
blurred tangibilities hang disjointed: 

waiting 
An empty sacrificial vessel waiting 
Without paitence to be filled with God 


But you shall hear the thunder 
Of bursting walls, the gates of night swing wide, 
And journeys will be set against the sunrise. 


(Malcolm Cowley.) 
The work of Hart Crane (including The Bridge), 


whose technical regularities tend to place him in a 
class with this last ‘group’, is emotionally preferable. 
He, at least, has energy. Yet it is an energy too often 
pseudo-musical and amorphous in its conflation of 


and image in musical shape — “the hope”’ this new poem sings of. At its best, and 
it is all best, Marina is the important Eliot — perhaps his most fruitful product 
to date. 
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sense values. His single words are hardly ever alone, 
they are rarely- absolute symbols for the things they 
represent, e€.g., 

The incunabula of the divine grotesque. 


The result is an aura — a doubtful, subtle exhalation — 
a haze. All of which is more to the bad than the good, 
unless a kind of ‘heat proper’ gets across: 


Take this sea, whose diapsen knolls 
On scrolls of silver snowy sentences 


Mark how her turning shoulders wind the hours, 
And hasten while her penniless rich palms 
Pass superscription of bent foam and wave. 


“Snowy sentences” are not “knolled.” By itself the 
second line is pretty metaphor. On the third line, Ezra 
Pound with reference to the Wagnerian ideal might be 
quoted: “You confuse the spectator by smacking as 
many of his senses as possible at every possible moment, 
this prevents his noting anything with unusual lucidity, 
but you may fluster or excite him to the point of making 
him receptive” (4ntheil, p. 44). The line has interesting 
anthropomorphic feelings, but for this reason it is not 
the latest word in ‘modern’ writing, and it is too much 
of a metrical rocker to be primitive. Line 4, the sea 
has rich palms but no pennies in them, 1s rather a paltry 
idea. Granted line 2, line 5 is a good echo. 

To what extent Crane’s music which is often Eliza- 
bethan drive —iambic in the grand manner — helps 
an indefinite language and prolongs verbal indecision 
past the useful necessity of meaning 1s indicated by the 
poverty of his unrhymed work in recent numbers of 
transition. In these poems his words are obviously 
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ineffectual. Their spirals of conceit are difficult to no 
good purpose, and the musical twisters of his metrical 
form are not present to carry them. 

These strictures do not apply to Crane’s O Carié Isle 
(transition, and not included in his published volumes) 
which, but for a minimum of haze and a melody 
drummed by a kind of linguistic pedal, leaves the sensa- 
tionally classic and is, with distinction, of the senses. 
His other poems are mystical, filmy. If fish were a dead 
metaphor, the sea-film they wear is the logic surround- 
ing these poems: the result is rhetoric — “noon’s 
tyranny,” “sulphur dreams.”’ 

Crane is not unique erring on the side of mysticism. 


There is Elinor Wylie: 


Fear not, pathetic flame, 
Your sustenance is doubt. 
Glassed in translucent dream 
They cannot snuff you out. 


Wear water, or mask 

Of unapparent cloud; 

Be brave and never ask 

A more defunctive shroud. 


These verses addressed to the soul are not meta- 
physical, but a repeated shifting from one feeling-tone 
(one kind of ecstasy) to another. But it is evident that 
the substratum of idea is vague, for the soul must be 
one thing of several or nothing, i.e., pathetic flame, or 
doubt’s sustenance, or translucent dream, or water, or 
unapp rent cloud. That there is a pseudo-substratum 
of idea contrasting with the feeling-tone is unfortunate 
in the first place. In Donne, the idea was also his feeling- 
tone and was also a particular metaphysical concept 
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of his time — emotion propelling the crowding on Le 
metaphysical things: 


For, nor in nothing, nor in things 

Extreme, and scatt’ring bright, can love inhere; 
Then as an Angell, face, and wings 

Of aire, not pure as it, yet pure doth weare 
So thy love may be my love’s spheare; 


Strangely enough, the criticism of dialecticians in- 
clined to think of Wm. Carlos Williams as a mountain 
goat butting among crags, has never stopped to analyse 
the metaphysical concept behind his reiterated impro- 
visations. But it is a definite metaphysical concept: 
the thought is the thing which, in turn, produces the 
thought. Williams’ feeling-tone, as Donne’s, groups 
an order of tangible objects: 


Say it! No ideas but in things. Mr. 

Paterson has gone away 

to rest and write. Inside the bus one sees 

his thoughts sitting and standing. His thoughts 

alight and scatter — 

who are these people (how complex 

their mathematic) among whom I see myself 

in the regular ordered plateglass of 

his thoughts, glimmering before shoes and bicycles —? 

They walk incommunicado, the 

equation is beyond solution, yet 

its sense is clear — that they may live 

his thought is listed in the Telephone 

Directory — 

Paterson. 

Of its time, but definitely the rare inheritance of meta- 
physical poetry. It is obvious why Williams should 
prefer the intellectual specifications, even dryness, of 
Mina Loy (see Contact Anthology) to the pseudo- 
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ecstatic work of a half dozen “lyricists of her sex’”’ and 
as many roundabout males. 


2 


Mr. Yvor Winters and the humanists among whom 
he does not count himself are right when they attempt 
to reintegrate the human spirit in poetry and in general, 
but their models excite only scepticism: instead of 
Pound, Winters chooses Frost; instead of chastising 
their own caudae equinae they attempt to apply their 
college fraternity initiation paddles to personalities who 
are fortunately vital. 

& It is in the nature of things that poets should want 
to live; and ethically living cannot be a Wordsworthian 


throwing back, 
As if regret were in it and were sacred 
(Frost’s West-Running Brook), 
but — 
This beats me 
Beats me, I mean that I do not understand it 
This love of death that is in them. 
(Pound, Canto XXIX). 


Of course, Mr. Frost intends “the fall of most of it 
to be always raising a little, sending up a little,” but 
his thought as well as his versifying involved in the 
allegorical dies at the hearth. What is present is the 
middle-aged seducing, inventing ontological proofs of 
God. Or, occasionally, there is a sign of storm and we 
see his flowers “lodged — though not dead”? — and 
then, “I know how the flowers felt.” Mr. Frost, ad- 
mittedly comparing his race to a lumbering bear, does 
not save his own poetic processes. He is just too cutely 
pastoral, too cutely rampant to be alive, to be true. 
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As for ond spe anPGuSDE Sopc one goes back to Her- 
rick’s Divination: : 

When a Daffadill I see 

Hanging down his head t’wards me 

Guess I may, what I must be: 

First, I shall decline my head; 

Secondly, I shall be dead; 

Lastly, safely buryed. 


This is not death, or if it is “we do not sell and buy 
things so necessary’ * (Cummings). 

Ultimately, poetry is a question of natures, of con- 
stitutions, of mental colorings. But it is understood that 
if the author of Canto XXX (The Hound & Horn, 
Spring 1930) were incapable of the distinction of an 
ethical commonplace by Spinoza, it is not likely that 
he would have written the composite of internal rhyme, 
repetition of word, repetition of line with one word 
altered, delayed and rapidly extended cadence, and 
tendency towards wrenching of accent: 

Now if no fayre creature followeth me 

It is on account of Pity, 

It is on account that Pity forbideth them slaye. 

All things are made foul in this season, 

This is the reason, none may seek purity 

Having for foulnesse pity 

And things growne awry; 

No more do my shaftes fly 

To slay. Nothing is now clean slayne 

But rotteth away. 
In contrast, it cannot be said that the ‘idea’ in these 
lines is the substance of Robinson Jeffers’ works, for 
his melodrama has vitiated all idea as expression. His 
one poem, Continent’s End, excepted, the result of his 
pursuing the Greek furies is a negative Goethe. The 
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contribution of the great Romanticist has already been 
gaged in Wm. C. Williams’ The Descent of Winter 
(Exile 4) —‘‘Goethe was a rotten dramatist.” Com- 
pared with Jeffers, the sad, honest work of Archibald 
MacLeish (much, too much, overburdened with Eliot) 
is at least an obvious attempt at meaning. 

For bearings this essay returns to the several poets 
it started with. Its portmanteau bibliography of poetry 
after 1920 is brief: Pound’s Cantos; Eliot’s The Waste 
Land; Marianne Moore’s Observations; Williams’ Spring 
and All, Primavera (the edition in the new Imagzst 
Anthology is incomplete, yet anything but the fiasco 
which the rest of this Anthology is); Cummings’ Is 5; 
references to earlier volumes by Cummings, Stevens’ 
Harmonium, McAlmon, Reznikoff, Exile 3 and 4. 
Traditions and influences of one upon the other aside, 
it is to be noted that these poets come out of a country 
which after a great deal of versified mess produced 
Emily Dickinson and the raw Whitman who occasion- 
ally giving “the soul of literature” the cold shoulder 
“descended upon things to arrest them all” and 
“arrested”’ then “‘all faithful solids and fluids.” 

One proceeds with aesthetic principle (Ezra Pound’s 
Pavannes and Divisions, or Instigations, or How to Read, 
or all three). “Emotion is an organizer of forms” 
(Pound). The image is at the basis of poetic form. 
In the last ten years Pound has not concerned himself 
merely with isolation of the image —a cross-breeding 
between single words which are absolute symbols for 
things and textures — 

The sand that night like a seal’s back 


Glossy beneath the lanthorns 
(Canto X XIX) 
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but with the poetic locus’ produced by the passage 
from one image to another. His Cantos are, in this sense, 
one extended image. One cannot pick from them a 
solitary poetic idea or a dozen variations of it, as out of 
Eliot’s Waste Land, and say this is the substance 
out of which this single atmosphere emanates.* The 
Cantos cannot be described as a sequence. A synopsis 
may no more be given of them than of a box, a leaf, 
a chair, a picture: they are an image of this world, “ 
intellectual and emotional complex in an instant of 
time.” 

In Williams, the advance in the use of image has 
been from a word structure paralleling French painting 
(Cézanne) to the same structure in movement — Della 
Primavera Transportata Al Morale. 

Marianne Moore has allowed the “‘neatness of finish”’ 
of her “‘octopus of ice” to clarify ubiquitously the 
texture of at least a hundred images with a capacity 
for fact. Cummings i is less nominalistic, more sensuously 
evocative, sometimes fanciful (“after all white horses 
are in bed’) but continually interested in something 
like capillaries, “everything which we really are and 
never quite live,’ the sources where images begin — 


if scarcely the somewhat city 
Le in considerable twilight 


6 Zukofsky’s Poem Beginning “The” (1926) written as a reply to people concerned 
with the end of the world, the dedication and attendant numbers intended as a kind 
of hors d’oeuvre not as an aid to digestion, is obviously more of a thought sequence 
than Tbe Waste Land is from movement to movement. The images in T%e are inci- 
dental and its intention is hardly an atmosphere. The result is certainly not an 
improvement on The Waste Land but something different — something perhaps 
nearer to an intellectual control (one doubts its value), to statement than to poin- 
tilism. For the rest, since there is probably no relationship one should distinguish 
differences — i.e. Z. perhaps uses stress and consonance too much, with too little 
relief of the lighter vowel qualities characteristic of the French hexameter which 
Eliot adapted for English use. 
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and are known perhaps only negatively — 


touch (now) with a suddenly unsaid 
gesture lightly my eyes? 


His typography, illustrated by the use of the paren- 
thesis around ‘now’ also suggests the image, by doubt- 
ing it. 


“A new cadence means a new idea”’ (Pound). 


Naturally in a poem image, cadence, and idea are 
inseparable. The passage from Pound on Pity, quoted 
above, is effective because the cadence of the word 
‘pity’ itself is never perfectly expected. The versifica- 
tion is not a matter of each syllable finding its usual 
place in an iambic pentameter, as in Frost’s 


One bird begins to close a faded eye 
or 
I have been one acquainted with the night. 


There is, of course, melody in the passage on Pity. 
Melody, with Frost, is by now almost a dead issue. 
There was melody in the Frost of 4 Boy’s Will, a melody 
often on a par with R. C. Dunning. There will be when 
the Cantos are finished the.complete music of the Cantos, 
and it will include successfully those conversational 
overtones which Frost seems to have labored over for 
about 20 years, only to falsify them with Simple Simon 
naiveté. The main drawback was, of course, his continued 
tinkering with accent. Pound’s contribution is quantity, 
and the dealers in stock and trade sonnets and iambs 
have never taken up his challenge. They have also 
dissipated the sonnet as a form; it is time someone 
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resurrected it. Cummings has partly done so in those 
attempts in which he is not palpably Shakespearean — 
with lines like - 


moon’s bright third tumbling slowly 
(sonnet IV — Js 5) 


Occasionally his music has recalled Pound’s with a 
difference in print and somewhat loosely: 


Cats which move smoothly from neck to neck of bottles, cats 
smoothly willowing out and in between bottles, who step smoothly 
and rapidly along this pole over five squirming 

mice; or leap through hoops of fire, creating smoothness 


(Is 5: Three — III) 
But for the most part, excepting a quatrain now and 


then in the manner of Eliot, he has been himself, the 
cadence approximating the actuality: 


the very swift and 
invisibly living 
rhythm of your Heart possibly 
(Is 5: Four — XVII) 
and — 
bring on your fireworks, which are a mixed 
splender of piston and of pistil; very well 
provided an instant may be fixed 
so that it will not rub, like any other pastel 
(Is 5: One — XX XIX) 


Eliot has always been more interesting in his effects 
with quantity than in his effects with accent: 


Lord, the Roman hyacinths are blooming in bowls and 
as against 
Kept faith and fast, provided for the poor 
— both lines from 4 Song for Simeon. 
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The music of Marianne Moore’s Observations varies 
from the quantitative couplets in dn Egyptian Pulled 
Glass Bottle in the Shape of a Fish (she does not, like 
Robert Frost, seem to say, “Look, I am writing 
couplets”) to the complex stanza of Those Various 
Scalpels (compared to which Donne’s 4 Valediction of 
Weeping seems easy), to the energy of her longer 
poems: 
in which action perpetuates action and angle is at variance with 

angle 
till submerged by the general action; 
obscured by “‘fathomless suggestions of color,” 


ocean of hurrying 
consonants 


crashing itself out in one long hiss of spray. 


(Novices.) 


The resonance of her Fear is Hope, the length of its 
rhetorical periods carried over despite the fall of the 
rhymes, are worthy of John Donne: 


. round glasses spun 
To flame as hemispheres of one 
Great hourglass dwindling to a stem. 


Williams’ extremely important revisions and con- 
densations of vers libre, his contribution to an emphasis 
of word and stress in Spring and All and Primavera, 
have already been discussed in this essay. Primavera 
contains this perfect lyric: 


as love 
newborn 
each day upon the twig 
which may die 
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springs your love 
fresh up 
lusty for the sun 
the bird’s companion 


also this original stanzaic pattern with effective stress 
variations: 


Trundled from 

the strangeness of the sea — 
a kind of 

heaven — 


Ladies and Gentlemen! 
the greatest 

sea monster ever exhibited 
alive 


the gigantic 

sea-elephant — O wallow 
of flesh where 

are 


there fish enough for 
that 

appetite stupidity 
cannot lessen? 

Music of word in a poem is to a great extent a matter 
of diction. The sedate will likely reject the last quota- 
tion from Williams and will admire the uncertain 
Elizabethan virtues of Cummings’ “my very lady,” 
or an extension of it, “your crisp eyes actually,” rather 
than his “why are these pipples taking their hets off?”’ 
(Is 5: One XVIII), or the straightforward diction of 


And send life out of me and the night 


absolutely into me 
(Is 5: Five I) 
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Whatever one’s preferences, the diction of these poets 
remains their fully varied material, which includes 
quotations from sources apparently useful to a kind 
of communistic interest in preserving poetry wherever 
it is found —but hardly ever dead. Pound’s Canto 
XXVIII contains: 


Joe hittin’ the gob at 25 feet 

Every time, ping on the metal 
(Az ole man Comley wd. say: Boys! . . . 
Never cherr terbakker! Hrwwkke tth! 
Never cherr terbakker!) 


also — 


If thou wilt go to Chiaso wilt find that indestructible female 
As if waiting for the train to Topeka 


Canto X XIX: 


Phoibus of narrow thighs, 
The cut cool of the air. 


The only diction which is dead today is that of 
poets who, as some one has said of Matthew Arnold, 
have put on singing robes to lose themselves in the 
universal. Anent this matter, a paragraph from Roger 
Kaigh’s Paper (still unpublished — the state of criti- 
cism in America is very low, as perhaps elsewhere) 
is not inappropriate: 

“The bias of paper, to this day, most radically 
affects logicians and philosophers. Logicians will admit 
that a word may have more than one meaning, but each 
must be definite and thus distinct. Infinite shades of 
meaning cannot be recognized, for the instrument of 
formal logic depends upon static or categorical mean- 
ings, that is, definitions, for its operation. Otherwise the 
logician detects the fallacy of four terms. But catego- 
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ries which appear distinct upon paper derive an infinity 
of variations in speech. ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ are categorically 
distinct upon paper, but either may mean anything 
from emphatic ‘Yes’ to emphatic ‘No’ when spoken. 
For the context, gesture, intonation and pronunciation 
give words a stamp of meaning which a written form 
will lack.”’ 

The diction employed by Pound, Eliot, Williams, 
M. Moore and Cummings has always tended towards 
the most definite connotation and to a varied play of 
connotation. The devices of emphasizing cadence by 
arrangement of line and typography have always been 
those which would clarify and render the meaning 
of the spoken word specific. The things these poets deal 
with are of their world and time, but they are ‘modern’ 
only because their words are energies which make for 
meaning. Back of their poetry is certainly not a desire 
of “gentlemen of fifty” to “let things remain as they 
are” (Canto X XIX), but an effort to register what their 
several comprehensions have experimented or worked 
with and interrelated.’ 


o 
By Way of Finale 
A Note on the Work of William Carlos Williams 


He is of rare importance in the last decade (1920- 
1930), for whatever he has written the direction of it 
has been poetry —and, in a special sense, history. 

7 Contrast, as a case in point, H. D.’s formal, English translation of the choruses 
of Euripides’ Bacchae, in which Euripides’ ideas seem unduly naked, not of the 
poetry, and Cocteau’s ironic reliving of the choruses of the Antigone with the telling 


prowess of a young man mocking in his very imitation something like a political 
speech heard over the radio, 
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History, or the attractions of living recorded — the 
words a shining transcript. 

He has written: 

On the oak-leaves the light snow lay encrusted till the 
wind turned a leaf over. 

No use, no use. The banality wins, is rather increased by 
the attempt to reduce it. Better to learn to write and to 
make-a smooth page no matter what the incoherence of the 
day, no matter what erasures must be sacrificed to improve 
a lying appearance to keep ordered the disorder of the page- 
less actual. 

A Novelette (1929) 

He has looked around — the dimensions of writing 
like those of music continually audible to him (somehow 
in a discussion of writing today, after his discussions, 
the word ‘dimension’ gets in): “I think these days 
when there is so little to believe in — when the old 
loyalties — god, country, and the hope of Heaven — 
aren’t very real, we are more dependent than we should 
be on our friends.” Isolation. Yet he has imagined 

“each step enlarged to a plain’ "— known, in= facts; 

“his intimate, his musician, his servant.’ 

The aesthetics of his material is a living one, a 
continual beginning, a vision amid pressure; The 
Great American Novel (1923), the only one because it is 
the product of the scene given its parallel in words. 
America, the shifting, as one hurriedly thinks of it 
or sees it perhaps as one changes from street car to 
street car, resulted in this book in the swift hold of art 
on things seen, in the sudden completeness of the words 
envisioning them. “‘He could see the red tail-light still 
burning brightly with the electricity that came from 
the battery under the floor boards. No one had stolen 
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the spare tire.” (Chapter II). “Corners of rooms sacred 
to so many deeds. Here he had said so and so, done so 
and so.” (Chapter XIII). Such things are seen and 
recorded not as notes, but as finished, swiftly trained 
deliberations of the mind between leaps to other work 
or the multiplicity of living scenes. 

Therefore, his exclusion of sentimentalisms, extra- 
neous comparisons, similes, overweening autobiog- 
raphies of the heart, of all which permits factitious 
‘reflection about’, of sequence, of all but the full sight 
of the immediate, in Spring and All (1923). A collection 
of his works should contain only the facts of bis words, 
even those which jar as they brighten in the composi- 
tion — for these, too, illuminate, as against the per- 
sonally lyric padding, the idly discursive depressing 
stages of writing not the product swift out of the mate- 
rial. In this he is almost unrelated: in a kind of morality 
which is his visioned impact against the environment; 
in a complete awareness of values in the living broken 
down for others by sentimentalisms. 

The critics who are at this late date first beginning 
to see him as the poet of The Tempers (1913), Al Que 
Quiere (1917), Sour Grapes (1922) do not know him. 
There are in these books much that will stay — even 
poems — though line after line must go invalidated 
by his subsequent criticism. It is salutary that many 
of the lines may be omitted and still leave a number of 
structures. The process of rehabilitating the good to 
its rightful structure is always possible with writing in 
which something was seen, a quantity heard, an emo- 
tion apprehended, to begin with. 

One is faced with the same difficulties in the Impro- 
visations (1920), and the same outlet: what he learned 
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later to exclude may be omitted in the reading. The 
element is often not seen from the emanation, or as he 
has said, the paper is not felt from the glaze — the 
substance of his words is referred to, of course, not the 
paper. But at best the writing in the Improvisations 
attains a Shakespearean verbalism: “When beldams 
dig clams their fat hams (it’s always beldams) balanced 
near Tellus’ hide, this rhinoceros pelt, these lumped 
stones — buffoonery of midges on a bull’s thigh — 
invoke, what you will: birth’s glut, awe at God’s craft, 
youth’s poverty, evolution of a child’s caper, man’s 
poor inconsequence. Eclipse of all things; sun’s self 
turned hen’s rump.” (XI, 2). At best, there is a con- 
tinual friskiness, the writing is a fugue, comparable to 
the scene in Twelfth Night, in which the Clown proves 
Olivia a fool. (Incidentally, in The Descent of Winter 
(1928) and in a few other scattered notes, he has written 
about the best Shakespearean criticism there is —at 
least, it is no more nor less serious than the incidental.) 

“Porpoises risen in a green sea, the wind at nightfall 
bending the rose-red grasses and you —in your apron 
running to catch — say it seems to you to be your son. 
How ridiculous! You will pass up into a cloud and 
look back at me, not count the scribbling foolish 
that put wings to your heels, at your knees.” (1920). 
To prove: “there is no thing that with a twist of the 
imagination cannot be something else.” (mprovisa- 
tions, XX VII, 2). 

He has, however, since 1923, printed his poems 
differently — used print as a guide to the voice and the 
eye. His line sense is not only a music heard, but seen, 
printed as bars, printed (or cut as it were) for the author 
—the sentimentalisms which might possibly have 
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encroached brushed off like flies as at those clear times 
when the dynamic feeling of a person is not disturbed. 
One does not think of line-ends in him but of essential 
rhythm, each cadence emphasized, the rhythm break- 
ing and beginning again, an action, each action deserv- 
ing a line: 
the harried 
earth is swept. 
The trees 
the tulip’s bright 
tips 
sidle and 


toss 
(Primavera) 


nouns: acts as much as verbs. 

He has apparently even broken with his own stylistic 
standards when the power behind the words demanded 
it. Thus, the conceit of his Botticellian Trees (anpub- 
lished part of Primavera): but one feels “the alphabet 
of the trees” identified with roots and growths which 
make the alphabet of his actual writing. The conceit 
does not stick out of the verse, but builds it: his kinship 
with Donne, with Shakespearean metaphor. 

For these attainments, he has had no need to make 
concessions to the ‘obstinate rationalists’. Yet he has 
come across, and retained, more learning than he him- 
self may be satisfied to allow he has: In the American 
Grain (1925) and 4 Voyage to Pagany (1929). 

History is in these pages and in the poems — history 
defined as the facts about us, their chronological en- 
livening for the present set down as art, and, so, good 
for the next age and the next. The pure products of 
America go crazy is the poem it is through its realization 
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of points of esthetic, living values, social determinism 
of American suburbs in the first thirty years of the 
twentieth century. The poem could perhaps be realized 
only by one who has vicariously written, rather than 
painted as he has always wished to do, but, in any 
event, it has been realized by one vitally of his time. 
Remarkable that no outside program has influenced his 
social awareness. It is the product of the singular crea- 
ture living in society and expressing in spite of the 
numb terror around him the awareness which after a 
while cannot help be but general. It is the living creature 
becoming conscious of his own needs through the de- 
struction of the various isolated around him, and, till 
his day comes, continuing unwitnessed to work, no 
one but himself to drive the car through the suburbs, 
till they, too, become conscious of demands unsatisfied 
by the routine senseless repetition of events. 
Louis ZUKOFSKY 
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N the present shift to a new balance of interests and 
| ideas, Matthew Arnold remains preéminently the 
Victorian who seems to justify our natural desire not 
to break entirely with the past. He seems to preserve 
what was best of the old tradition in a form consonant 
with the demands of a new age, to which he felt himself 
sensitive, and of which he believed himself the most 
reliable prophet. Time, in its rude way, has exposed the 
egotism of Carlyle, the inconsistencies of Ruskin, the 
superficiality of most Victorian thinking. But it has 
taken Arnold at his own evaluation. Finding him the 
originator of the Victorian compromise, it has left him 
the custodian of its orthodoxy. Only among a small 
group of critics is he without esteem, and these are more 
disposed to ignore than to refute him. But our Human- 
ists, who are attempting to revive so many decaying 
opinions, at bottom are only restating Arnold’s point of 
view. Though they mention Socrates, Buddha, Confu- 
cius, Christ to display the catholicity of their learning, 
Arnold is the patron both of their belief and of their 
method. It is his tone for which Professor Babbitt 
strives. 
Arnold’s influence, however, has not been due to the 
nature of his ideas alone. It has proceeded also from the 
disarming congruity of their expression. His style has 
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have been accepted virtually without examination. It 
expressed with almost syllogistic brevity the line of 
reasoning that had become definite in his own mind. 
Such candor was hypnotic over Victorians who had long 
been confused by the hesitations of Coleridge. It still 
fascinates and deludes us because, though the nature of 
his opinions was Victorian, the aphorisms into which he 
thrust them form a style not essentially Victorian but 
of the eighteenth century. Not only is Arnold as direct 
and urbane as Addison; he is in fact less frigid and more 
versatile. His satire is capable of a sharp sally where 
Swift would have been brutal and Addison pedantic; 
and it melts readily into banter as in the delightful 
introduction to Celtic Literature. Doubtless also the sen- 
timent with which he invariably writes of Oxford owes 
more to the magic casements of Keats than to the Age 
of Enlightenment, but his habitual tone is the didacti- 
cism of the grand manner. He almost superciliously re- 
jects the opportunity for bad temper and petty personal 
attack. By a resolute if good humored recourse to high 
principle, he prefers to transform his opponent into a 
mere homunculus without the full vision of a grown 
man. He writes as though habituated to set ideas run- 
ning upon appointed errands and conscious both of the 
duty and the pleasure of illuminating the road for others. 
And so he never berates his reader in the Victorian 
manner, but assumes him to be an aristocrat like him- 
self, requiring only to have the truth displayed before 
him, to be reminded of the existence of a quite absurd 
state of affairs outside his own set. That he may reduce 
the appearance of egotism in himself and arouse it in his 
readers, Arnold shrewdly defines them as a little group, 
at the center of which he discovers himself standing 
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disinterestedly, turning a-disapproving eye upon the 
mob of barbarians, philistines, and populace in the 
midst of which they perform the miracle of surviving. 

Yet, whether carried away by the desire to edify, or, 
like Franklin’s old lady, suspicious lest he prove the only 
veritable member of his little group, Arnold belies the 
brevity and assurance of his sentences by constantly 
repeating himself. Between Addison and him the French 
Revolution had intervened, bringing in due time to 
counteract the genial flush of human feeling the uneasy 
conviction that one’s audience had grown as fickle as it 
had become extensive. An intellectual aristocrat could 
no longer in the comfortable old way ignore the now 
dominant populace, and assume that an aristocracy was 
invariably hereditary. Despite his concern for the supe- 
rior few, Arnold writes with the avowed hope that they 
may not prove few and the secret fear that they may 
not be superior. He does not strain the intelligence of 
his readers, the quality of which is more likely to be 
good by nature than sharpened by use. He tactfully 
spreads thin his ideas like a clergyman before a genteel 
congregation. His temper is kept expectant by the 
optimistic theory that the promising among the ungodly 
may have strayed in and may be induced to leaven the 
whole. Perhaps he can awaken some latent aristocracy of 
soul in one born poor and still unknown, for under the 
new dispensation the Christian gentleman must be 
deemed superior to the usual class distinctions. 

And so Arnold vigilantly studs his prose with touch- 
stones of his own discovery, coupling them into brisk 
antitheses, and repeating them like charms against the 
evils of the times. The Greek genius was for right think- 
ing; the Hebrew for right conduct. The Hebrews taught 
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that salvation is by righteousness, and Christ that 
righteousness is through himself. 

Sweetness and light; to make reason and the will of 
God prevail; conduct is three-fourths of life: these key- 
notes have by now degenerated into catch-words which 
the Humanists themselves have discarded for new for- 
mulas. Their aristocratic suavity has worn away, laying 
bare the cold iron of the peremptory, complacent, school- 
master. But the Victorians, accustomed to the birch 
from preachers and pedagogues alike, enjoyed the com- 
placency of tone. Few of their popular dogmatists gave 
so sure a satisfaction. There was a note of doubt in the 
long-winded vehemence of Carlyle, in the endless 
irascibility of Ruskin. Even the laureate had his periods 
of depression. But Arnold was always sure of himself, 
whatever secret doubts he may have had about his 
congregation. Because he was sincere, he assumed that 
he was also profound. There was no discrepancy between 
his style and his ideas because he never inquired 
whether his method of attack was proper to the circum- 
stances, whether it was not, at bottom, despite the 
engaging brilliance of its moves, too elementary. Such a 
complacency as his had been common enough in the 
Age of Enlightenment, but among the Victorians, who 
were less sure of their light, it assumed the proportions 
of a virtue. 

Arnold had not, however, like Addison, been born 
complacent. The times were parlous for the intelligent 
man. The truth was no longer merely to be explained, 
but had first to be discovered. Arnold had had his 
slough of despond to get across in earlier years, and he 
had used poetry as a means of conveyance. The titles 
of his poems, Despondency, Indifference, Resignation, 
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Self-Deception, The Buried. Life, show him as perplexed 
and melancholy as the most typical Victorian. He had 
been no better off than his friend Clough who could only 
chant “Say not the struggle naught availeth.” In 
hunting through the ancient philosophers, he had been 
unlucky enough to happen upon Empedocles, and felt 
tempted in poetry to follow him into the same volcano. 
But the struggle did avail even during these early years. 
Arnold found a temporary refuge in another aspect of 
Greek thought. He succeeded in recreating the old 
pagan world of spontaneous sensation, though it was a 
triumph for him as a poet rather than as a man. Other 
Victorians have written better poems under classical 
inspiration, but none, except Swinburne and Pater in his 
poetic prose, has recovered this particular emotion. 
Tennyson revived the Virgilian pomp and Stoic dignity 
of a world as old and tired as the Victorian. Arnold went 
further back into the youth of Greece and caught its 
myth-making imagination. It was, alas, this paganism 
on its softest, most Victorian side. The intoxication of 
The Strayed Reveller is hardly a Bacchic debauch. But 
it is nevertheless an intoxication and from wine, and 
described as it were at first hand, as wine leads the 
youth reeling into the delightful dangerous arms of 
Circe and of sleep. Circe, truly, despite her reputation, 
is as maternal as a prostitute by Eugene O’Neill. But 
the poem presents the life of instinct with appreciation 
of its seductive charm. The Forsaken Merman is less 
vitally pagan. Certainly no Greek merman was ever so 
overpowered by sentiments of Victorian monogamy and 
domesticity. One suspects that Arnold, whose family 
life was exceptionally placid, had been once and once 
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poem is evidence of his belief that pagans as well as 
Victorians were open to the sentiments of natural reli- 
gion. Yet one scarcely recognizes Arnold sitting by the 
sea in this insufficiency of clothing. For the subject is 
given a life of its own, and is wholly free from the sus- 
picion of being merely constructed with skill, to which 
Arnold’s deference for the grand style exposes him in the 
tediousness of Sohrab and Rustum. 

But such poems were only the afflatus of a gift for 
experiment in poetry. They were examples of pure 
poetry, the expression of a certain order of emotions, 
valued for their own sake, and for the congruity of their 
pattern. If the emotions had been more vital, the design 
would have interested us more. But an exhibition of 
human emotions unrestrained by some dominant idea a 
son of Dr. Arnold could not permit himself to regard as 
more than jeux d’esprit. If the mood of Dover Beach 
passed away, never to return, it was through another 
stimulus than this kind of success. After the hesitation 
that came from his demand to inspect the world for 
himself, at about the time he was appointed Professor 
of Poetry at Oxford, Arnold seems to have decided that 
his father’s opinions were with the future. They might 
require some modification. They certainly were capable 
of a wider application than the master of Rugby had 
given them. His father’s ideas, his manner of thinking, 
and at least the echo of his blustering optimism he had 
sadly recalled in Rugby Chapel. He thought they had 
gone out of England forever, and behold, he now found 
them planted in himself. When Arnold extended them 
into literature, it is true, they came into conflict with the 
intuition of his poetic sensibility. But what were his own 
poetic intuitions beside this discovery. He turned to 
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prose as contentment surged through him and concealed 
the paradox. completely. 

The usual view of Arnold, both today and in ree own 
time, has neglected this discipleship to his father. 
Arnold himself writes with deferent affection of him, but 
always as though their interests were distinct. Yet the 
definition of culture by the one is the same as that 
famous definition of the Christian gentleman by the 
other. The central concern of both was for the moral 
life. Nevertheless Arnold is still thought of primarily as 
a critic of literature, and in his own day when opinions 
drove to an extreme he was pictured as a dilettante 
rather than a devoté. Mallock, for instance, in his amus- 
ing satire, The New Republic, gave this point of view to 
Arnold: “It is true that culture sets aside the larger part 
of the New Testament as grotesque, barbarous, and im- 
moral, but what remains, purged of its apparent mean- 
ing, it discovers to be a treasure beyond all price.” Now, 
shrewd as the content of this parody will prove to be, 
its tone is misleading since it makes Arnold appear to 
subordinate religion to culture as though he were a 
Pater or an Oscar Wilde, when in reality his point of 
view was primarily religious. Arnold’s emphasis upon 
culture was only his father’s demand that religion 
become the essence of a man’s character, influencing his 
every act and opinion. Conduct was not only three- 
fourths of life. It also held in thrall the larger part of the 
remaining fourth. Right thinking, which Newman had 
made an end in itself, to Arnold was only a prerequisite 
for right conduct. He was led to emphasize it more than 
his father had done, but his conception of it was an 
outgrowth of his father’s studies in Greek history, and 
his emphasis upon it, one should not forget, was in- 
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tended only for the immediate situation. In Culture and 
Anarchy he was not exalting Hellenic intellectualism as 
the note of an ideal society. In theory the English so- 
ciety was much closer to the ideal. It only needed for the 
time being the correction of this dominating Greek 
principle. Then it should return once more to its tradi- 
tional stress upon the Hebraic principle of right conduct. 
The nature of his own writing is proof of his instinctive 
and continual disregard for the principle he found indis- 
pensable in the major part of this one treatise. For, 
though he extolled the Greek capacity to see a thing as 
it is, like his father he consistently saw it with the 
prejudice of Victorian morality. And despite his plea 
that Greek studies were most needed in Victorian Eng- 
land, the bulk of his own writing, if his official reports 
are excepted, is engaged with the problems and the 
application of Christianity. 

If it were not fundamental to his own mind, Arnold’s 
definition of Christianity would not require mention. 
His contemporaries were not so muddle-headed as to 
fail to recognize its inconsistencies and its historical 
invalidity. Arnold had written just clearly enough for 
that. What they did not see was that Arnold’s mistakes 
were implicit, though by no means so frankly stated, in 
contemporary Evangelicalism. When he called the 
Anglican Church a national society for the promotion of 
virtue, he was not only clarifying his father’s attitude; 
he was also pointing out the common ideal of the English 
sects which their abject and petty institutionalism made 
them blind to. The consequence was that Arnold sought 
only to find in the Bible proof of his more candid and 
extreme Erastianism. He was aided by the growing scep- 
ticism of science and by the new interest in comparative 
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religion. The latter enabled him to say that Chris- 
tianity was the true religion of nature. The former 
enabled him to deny the necessity for miracles and to 
throw the emphasis upon the Bible as a code of ethics, 
the best code of ethics in the world. But, carried away 
by so clever an adjustment of Christianity to Victorian 
tendencies, he neglected the investigation of its historical 
validity. In this respect he was more culpable than the 
German theologians of whom he complained in the Pref- 
ace to God and the Bible. When his critics applied his own 
complaint to himself, he made this astonishing reply: 


M. Vernes further objects to our picking and choosing among the 
records of Jesus, and pronouncing that whatever suits us shall be 
held to come from Jesus, and whatever does not suit us from his 
reporters. But here again it is a question of fact: —a question 
which of two things is, in fact, more likely. Is it, in fact, more 
likely that Jesus, being what he was, should have been in many 
points misunderstood and misinterpreted by his followers; or that, 
being what by those data he was, he should also have been at the 
same time the thaumaturgical personage that his followers imagined? 
The reasonable Jesus is likewise, surely, the more real one. (Preface 
to Last Essays on Church and Religion.) 


One could scarcely hit upon a prettier change of mean- 
ing than has taken place with the word ‘fact’. A fact 
turns out to be ‘in fact’ a probability. And the proof of 
the ‘sweet reasonableness’, the humanism, of Christ 
rests upon the adverb ‘surely’. 

As M. Vernes charged, Arnold assumed to be facts 
whatever traditional statements in the Bible substan- 
tiated his theory. The plausability of his theory misled 
him. For it was only a restatement of the attack which 
Protestantism had directed against the Roman system 
at the Reformation. Superfluous beliefs, what Arnold 
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called ‘Aberglaube’, must be abolished in the interest of 
the practice of morality. It was only turning out with 
the passage of time and the accumulation of scientific 
knowledge that there were more of them than the 
Reformation had imagined. But in his anxiety to recon- 
cile contemporary scepticism, Arnold extended his defi- 
nition of ‘Aberglaube’ until it passed the bounds not 
only of an historical but even of a common sense inter- 
pretation of the Bible. It is easy, casting historical in- 
vestigation aside and relying upon one’s personal phi- 
losophy, to say that Christ worked no miracles. But it 1s 
impossible to add: of course Christ never thought he 
worked miracles, never pretended he was the son of 
God, never preached any other doctrine than his secret 
and his reward, that repentance brings the joy of in- 
ward peace. Similarly, it is easy at the present time to 
declare that God is the power, not ourselves, that 
makes for righteousness. Such a statement will seem to 
many a liberal Evangelical, as Arnold insisted, the 
frank avowal of personal observation. There are vestiges 
of an old-fashioned conscience in us all. But it is a 
different matter to insist also, that the ancient Hebrews 
held the same belief, that their belief in a personal God 
came in with their prosperity as so much ‘Aberglaube’. 
Yet these glib statements are the very basis of Arnold’s 
theology. 

These fundamental ideas he had the capacity to put 
into clear phrases. But he was still sufficiently swayed by 
the emotions of orthodoxy to retain many of the old 
terms in a new allegorical meaning that was bound to be 
confusing to his contemporaries. The son of God, for 
instance, was the founder of the reign of God among 
men. The reader is misled unless he remembers Arnold’s 
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peculiar definition of God. The resurrection, likewise, 
was the rising from bondage and transciency in-the 
lower life to victory and permanence with the higher. 
But the rising is wholly figurative. For the higher life, 
though he continually refers to it as the pursuit of per- 
fection, turns out to be only the practice of the two chief 
Christian virtues, as he saw them, charity and chastity. 
There was just enough of heresy in such utterances to 
cause Evangelicals alarm. Yet Arnold remains an impor- 
tant witness to the secularization of Protestantism, to 
its gradual shift of emphasis from Christianity as a 
revealed religion requiring a theology, to a natural 
religion planted in human instinct, from viewing Christ 
as a theologian to viewing him as a great literary figure, 
of elusive but invaluable personality, whose aphorisms 
teach by delighting. 

By such a line of reasoning Arnold reached a position 
where he felt justified in indulging the interest in litera- 
ture which his classical education and his native gift for 
poetry aroused in him. Man’s preponderant concern is 
with conduct. But a little time must be spent first in 
meditation upon its rules. Religion needs the aid of a 
knowledge of man’s nature. And such knowledge is to be 
found in literature, which is curiously defined as the 
best that has been thought and said in the world. 
Literature, therefore, is not an end in itself, need not be 
written, and is not immediately concerned with emo- 
tions. It is the company of Platonic ideas wherever they 
may choose to alight. A work of literature is great in 
proportion as its ideas are directly edifying. The func- 
tion of the critic is to pave the way for the production of 
such compositions, to call attention to them, and conse- 
quently to increase their stimulation of right conduct. 
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It is only by bringing together in this fashion remarks 
isolated in different essays that one can rightly under- 
stand what Arnold meant by his famous emphasis upon 
culture. Otherwise one is victimized by his habit of using 
with a.specialized meaning of his own, not made clear at 
the moment, words to which one would naturally give 
their common and traditional interpretation. And so, 
when Arnold calls culture the pursuit of perfection, 
when he defines perfection as the harmonious expansion 
of human nature, a union of beauty and intellect, one 
must not assume that Arnold is anticipating the prag- 
matists or recalling the Greeks. By perfection he does 
not intend what either Aristotle or John Dewey means by 
a development, as complete and harmonious as possible, 
of the potentialities of an individual. His conception of 
a well-rounded development subordinates the interests 
of intellect and beauty, as anyone but a Platonist would 
define them, to the chief end of man, which is the 
attainment of the virtues of charity and chastity. These 
are what man lives for and these as interpreted in the 
absolute terms of Victorian morality. The ideal is not 
cultural but religious. And as a religious ideal it must 
seem cramped and insufficient to an age no longer 
Victorian. 

In the light of this analysis almost all that Arnold has 
written in literary criticism must now seem an immense 
irrelevancy. If our modern Humanists were not per- 
petuating the same confusion between ethics and lit- 
erature, one might be surprised that Arnold’s criticism 
has continued to. impose itself upon our attention. 
What magic must there be in his style. How persistent a 
Victorianism in our academic circles. If great poets are 
properly to be regarded, after the Victorian manner, as 
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prophetic voices, revealing the wages of sin and dis- 
belief through the gift of tongues, Arnold’s essays may 
continue to edify the generations. He reverted to and 
elaborated the traditional belief of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and earlier that the end of literature was to teach 
through delighting. According to this conception, which 
Sidney’s Apology for Poetry expressed in the sixteenth 
century more clearly and beautifully than Arnold ever 
did, literature is only the most seductive vehicle for the 
promotion of right conduct. Arnold’s conception of the 
Christian gentleman was only Sidney’s ideal of the 
courtier, with the stress shifted from manners to moral- 
ity. The trend of his criticism, consequently, was to 
wipe out entirely the important distinction it had been 
the merit of Coleridge to enunciate for England. Arnold 
did not look upon a work of art as created to give 
delight, whether the delight be instructive or no, 
through its power to represent human emotion. Since he 
was himself a poet, he had intuitions to this effect. He 
was conscious of the esthetic appeal, but he refused to 
take it seriously. Just as the Evangelical put pleasure 
behind him as unworthy even of the indulgence of 
attention, so Arnold suppressed his intuitions of beauty 
and turned to ethical problems. 

But Arnold was not content to accept only the atti- 
tude in criticism of his age. He accepted also its popular 
application. In spite of their didacticism, he did not 
write of the pseudo-classical poets of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, because the historical intervention of Romantic 
poetry had left the Victorians with a weakness for strong 
emotion in their morality. Though he had hopes of a 
greater poetry in a more perfect age, for which his own 
criticism was intended to pave the way, he followed the 
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prevailing opinion that the more prominent Romantic 
poets were second in merit only to the very greatest 
masters of the Renaissance. What needed to be done, he 
thought, was to distinguish the precise degrees of merit 
amongst them, and to set forth their definitive hierarchy. 

When, however, Arnold’s scattered comparisons, 
which look so sharp and firm in their isolation, are 
brought together, they can hardly be said to have 
achieved his intention. The reader, on the contrary, 1s 
shocked and amazed at their inconsistencies. Keats is a 
very great poet; he stands with Shakespeare; yet since 
he was little more than an unformed boy when he died 
and had not known the benefits of a Rugby and Oxford 
education, but betrayed in every other act and letter his 
uncouth and vulgar parentage, the morality of a sur- 
geon’s apprentice, he cannot be said to rank among the 
important Romantic poets. Wordsworth is the most 
considerable English poet after Shakespeare and Milton, 
and on the continent he is surpassed only by Moliére 
and Goethe; this is by virtue of the general drift of his 
ideas; for he has written no single poem as good as 
several by Gray, Burns, Coleridge, Keats, Mazzini, and 
Heine; his best poetry is as inevitable as nature, but it 
has no style; he gets his position of ascendancy by his 
realization that great poetry gives a noble and profound 
application to life of moral ideas, which are the only 
important ones. Byron’s personality is vulgar and 
affected; yet for how much so magnetic =) personality 
counts in life! His technique in verse is atrocious, and as 
Goethe said, he is like a child when he reflects; yet he is 
sincere and strong both in personality and poetry, he 
loves liberty and therefore he is second only to Words- 
worth among the Romantic poets. As a man Shelley is 
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so despicable that the English language does not hold 
words to describe him; one must go to the worshippers of 
the Goddess ‘Lubricity, who are at the same time the 
most clear-headed of Europeans, and recover the terms 
béte and sale; yet he holds some of the most respected 
Platonic conceptions, though these despite the beauty 
of their expression must be censured since he never 
gave them a practical application. Nevertheless though 
Wordsworth, Scott, and Keats produced more solid and 
complete works than Byron and Shelley, they do not 
belong to the main current of modern life; they do not 
apply modern ideas to life; Byron, despite his immoral- 
ity, and Shelley, despite his being an ineffectual angel, 
make this adjustment to present needs, and conse- 
quently will be longer remembered. With Macaulay the 
problem was less confusing. He was, like Arnold him- 
self, a philistine of genius. 

Arnold has landed in these ridiculous inconsistencies 
because he has been using three standards of judgment: 
a moral one, an esthetic one, and a sociological, accord- 
ing to which a poem may be great because it 1s edifying, 
because it is beautiful, and because it is of the Zeit- 
Geist. The confusion is increased by his assumption that 
what a poet writes is a direct representation of his 
personal life, which leads Arnold to pay more attention 
to the character of the man than the nature of his poem. 
It is evident that the moral is preferred to the esthetic 
judgment, since Arnold states the latter only to dismiss 
it as irrelevant. It is less certain from these English 
essays whether the moral is preferred to the sociological 
as well. But what Arnold has written of continental 
literature clears away the doubt. For here he ceases to 
talk of the Zeit-Geist. 
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In judging foreign writers, unfortunately, Arnold 
does not follow his own excellent advice to the philis- 
tines. He does not seek to correct his provincialism by 
the contrast of foreign standards. He writes only of 
authors whose sympathies are his own, and his own 
taste does not rise superior to that among the better 
read of his countrymen. Far from discovering the new 
talent, he is scarcely capable of modifying the common 
opinion in regard to the well established. He sets himself 
in favor of Senancour against the more popular Amiel 
since the latter has stated the Wordsworthian religion of 
nature in less beautiful descriptions. Otherwise there is 
hardly an esthetic criticism, and never an unpopular 
one. He admires Heine because he finds him a Teutonic 
Byron. Goethe wins his hearty affection, but he saw 
only the moralistic, Wordsworthian side of him. About 
the rising tide of contemporary writers, soon to be so 
influential in England, he has scarcely a word. Flaubert 
he dismisses as a cynic in a world that needs optimism, 
the best that has been thought and said. The requisite 
sweetness and light he finds in the popular sentimental 
romances of George Sand. Stendhal he does not men- 
tion, nor the poets of /e mot juste. He has nothing to say 
of Turgeniev and Dostoievski. But he writes at length 
of Tolstoi, recounting with relish the plot of Anna 
Karenina and praising him as the advocate of a Chris- 
tianity as primitive theologically, if not socially, as his 
own. In fact the bulk of Arnold’s writing about con- 
tinental literatures is not of literature at all, closely 
defined, but of the personalities of devotés. The surprise 
which has often been expressed that he should have 
expended two essays upon two such insignificant figures 
as Maurice and Eugénie de Guérin is easily explained. 
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They were Evangelicals whose thought and feeling were 
as muddled as his own. His sympathy for Spinoza and 
Renan lies in their resemblance as religious leaders to his 
father. He admires their finding nothing in the world 
more definite to worship than a power not themselves 
that makes for righteousness. Spinoza is valued not for 
his metaphysical formulas, which should be discarded, 
but for his ‘philosophic power’; his nobility of character 
wins the reader; he wrote peaceanentin in the grand 
style. Sainte-Beuve, whom he admires but finds too 
worldly, he does not choose to write about. But he writes 
with high seriousness of the sentimental Joubert who 
believes like himself that great literature is a religious 
inspiration. In contrast with his English criticism, these 
essays are consistent, but they can hardly be considered 
criticism of literature. 

Yet Arnold had been a poet, and the didacticism of his 
mind could not obliterate the poet’s intuitional ap- 
proach to life. The inconsistencies of his criticism had 
been due to the conflict between his intuitions of 
esthetic value and his code of Evangelical morality. 
But it had been easy to reach a compromise satisfactory 
to himself since he habitually coined aphorisms which, 
though often abstractly true, had implications that he 
elsewhere either contradicted or ignored. And so his 
compromise had been in this case to state both points of 
view with his usual candor, and proceed to ignore their 
relationship by insisting that the only important values 
in poetry were moral. His acquaintance with great 
poetry had not failed to give him some consciousness of 
eesthetic form. But he preferred to discuss questions of 
style because he realized that it is chiefly the style of 
poetry which enhances its moral appeal. Hence though 
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his conservatism forced him to pay deference to Shake- 
speare, he preferred to write of Milton, whose superior- 
ity of character seemed to have afforded him both a 
grand style and a grand subject. But what was the 
nature of his style and form Arnold never tells us in any 
detail. He is satisfied to call it a conformity to the laws 
of poetic truth and beauty. 

The shallowness of his reasoning in esthetics 1s 
best seen in his single attempt at the analysis of form. 
In the Preface to the 1853 edition of his poems, he felt 
called upon to justify his omission of Empedocles. He 
put his defence on the ground that the poem violated 
Aristotelian principles. But his argument is closer to 
Longinus than to Aristotle. A good poem, he says, 
makes suffering endurable by permitting human energy 
a release in action. Empedocles, he insists, has no action 
despite its picture of the pessimist’s final plunge into 
Aetna. But his definition of action, though on this occa- 
sion positively verbose, lacks clarity. It admits what 
Arnold’s fealty to the idea in poetry leads him elsewhere 
to deny, that emotion is the raison d’étre of a work of 
art. But characteristically now that he is writing with 
his Aristotle open before him, having begun with a 
different concept, he omits all reference to the idea in 
poetry. Yet this action which has become all- important 
for the time being he is content to define by saying it 
must be great, its characters noble, its situations intense. 
However vague, the explanation at least testifies that 
Arnold is not concerned with Aristotle’s relation of the 
action of a poem to its form. Instead of following him in 
this direction into his definition of plot, he seizes upon 
an idea much more vague in Aristotle, the statement 
that art is an ideal imitation of life, which, in conformity 
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to his ruling impulse, he interprets as meaning that the 
characters must act like morally superior men. In short, 
Empedocles has no action because its hero, by commit- 
ting suicide, shows himself to be a pessimist, and pes- 
simism, neglectful of the best that has been thought and 
said in the world, is an immoral state of mind. The 
emotions of Empedocles weresufficiently intense, but they 
could not be called uplifting. Arnold has unconsciously 
changed the basis of his argument. Since he has refused 
to discuss design or plot, emotion has ceased to be an 
end in itself in poetry, and has become praiseworthy in 
proportion to its tonic effect upon the reader’s moral 
system. The chief value of the Preface is its evidence 
that as early as 1853 Arnold was coming to loathe his 
agnosticism and to embrace his father’s cheerful energy. 

On other occasions intuition was more successful in 
breaking through the crust of moralistic aphorisms. In 
the face of recent criticism, the most notable instance, I 
cannot help feeling, is to be found in The Study of 
Poetry. Arnold’s distinction here among the three ways 
of interpreting poetry anticipates Croce. He is doubtless 
incorrect in assuming that the three ways are in actual 
life distinct. We can never entirely free ourselves from 
the personal approach. Try as we may to let a work of 
art have its way with us, we are likely to have a blind 
side to some of its merits. Its intuitions cannot entirely 
break down certain fixed relationships among our emo- 
tions. Nor can we understand a poem from the past 
without a knowledge of its language and those elements 
in the environment of its creation which, though too 
familiar then to be stressed, have disappeared from ours. 
We forget, in our admiration of the J/iad for instance, 
that what keeps it fresh is not the merits of the poem 
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alone but the study of ancient life and history which has 
traditionally accompanied its reading. But Arnold’s 
instinct is right when he explains what he calls the real 
approach to poetry by a reference to ‘touchstones’. 
Though he does not use the word, his ‘ touchstone’ is 
only the key to a first- rate intuition. It testifies that the 
actual wording of a poem is an indispensable device to 
make possible the transfer from the poet to the reader of 
an intuition which cannot be transferred by any ex- 
planation from a third person but must be directly 
experienced in the original language. Since a poem is 
not addressed to the intelligence, though intelligence 1s 
involved, but to the emotions, its explanation can only 
put the reader’s faculties in a better state for its recep- 
tion. And even then, an explanation can only bring into 
the consciousness emotions that have already been ex- 
perienced. If the poem itself cannot invariably convey 
the fullness of its intuition, the most long-winded 
analysis can hardly bring into existence in the reader’s 
nature the strange emotions out of which it has been 
spun. Arnold realized the futility of explaining the 
greatness of poetry, and quoted his touchstones to 
speak for themselves. 

What has rightly been charged against Arnold is that 
his theory of the touchstone sacrifices the whole for the 
sake of the part. It implies that the whole is only a 
shrine or protective covering for the touchstone, of 
which the rest of the poem is only anticipatory or ex- 
planatory. In a few precious lines the intuitions of the 
poem, it is to be supposed, suddenly crystallize 1 intoa 
superb and sufficient expression. Here again Arnold 
leaves us in the dark by avoiding a question of relation- 
ship. Doubtless, if pressed, he would have mentioned the 
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importance of the drift of ideas in a poem, as he has done 
elsewhere. He would have said, and quite properly, that 
the touchstone is a clue which awakens a more or less 
accurate recollection of the whole. But it would remain 
true that he was not interested in the whole but only in 
what he thought was a synopsis of it. He did not realize 
that the touchstone is not an intuition of the whole. If 
it recalls a glimmering of this larger intuition, it is 
that in itself it is an intuition of the most indispen- 
sable part. 

Arnold’s indifference to this problem of relationship 
illustrates once more his habitual indifference to form in 
literature. He was more sensitive to style because it is 
the style and not the form of a poem which is rhetorical 
and therefore by its nature influential upon conduct. 
Style is most easily defined as the consequence of using 
words connotatively, that is to say, ‘shot through’ with 
emotion. It is good style in proportion as the emotion is 
persistently of the same unique quality. But any emo- 
tional utterance is by itself persuasive, and a quantity 
of them persuades in proportion as the emotion is per- 
sistent and therefore cumulative. Form, however, is a 
different aspect of writing, which is found in the 
arrangement of parts into a pattern. And good form, by 
demanding the presence only of the essential, by insist- 
ing upon a tight and necessary relation among the 
parts, subordinates style to its own end. It guarantees 
that the pattern be organic, a satisfaction in itself. 
The perfect oration fails to persuade because persuasion 
has ceased to be its aim. Form therefore cancels the 
rhetorical value of style. By its combination of emo- 
tional elements it, so to speak, cancels one of these 
not by adding it but by relating it to another and thus 
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brings it to pass that their sum total is zero. Thus is 
explained the paradox that a work of art at once arouses 
our emotions and leaves them in a state of tranquillity. 
When we are done with it we have the refreshing sense 
that our emotions have been excited, not that they are 
still in action. By very reason of its definition, Arnold 
was not interested in the formal aspect of literature, 
which does not in any direct fashion teach anything or 
influence conduct. His fulsome praise of Milton is 
bestowed upon his grand style. He says deliberately 
that he will not waste time over what Goethe would 
have called the architectonics of Paradise Lost. 

By thus confining his attention to style, Arnold 
sought to reconcile Greek and Christian thought, both 
of which his education had made dear to him. He was 
one of the last and of the least distinguished in a long 
line of Platonizing English Christians. Since the Re- 
naissance Plato’s doctrine of the Idea has seemed to 
palliate for Anglicans the offense to the reason in the 
obligatory doctrine of Revelation. And the classic 
conception of poetry as a branch of rhetoric has always 
been congenial to Christianity. But neither its mediaeval 
nor its modern advocates have troubled to perceive 
that, though it was a principle to be found in Plato 
and certain other Greek critics, it was not a practice 
of Greek art until the decadence. But Arnold accepted 
it in the traditional way with the greater alacrity 
because it could be used in conjunction with another 
principle found throughout Greek criticism and Greek 
practice of the arts. The ideas of poetry should be 
universal, and those ideas were most significant which 
were most irresistible since they involved human life 
under any circumstances in any age. They were, he 
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concluded, the ideas or principles of natural religion, 
as clearly put in the Oedipus and in the Bible. 

It is in the light of this explanation of Arnold’s whole 
drift of thought that his famous paragraph, ‘“‘The 
future of poetry is immense,” should be understood. 
The passage runs the danger of misinterpretation when 
taken by itself. Feeling at the time with particular 
distress the dissolution of orthodox Christianity, Arnold 
was led to use words whose accepted meaning is broader 
than that he intended to give them. This latent am- 
biguity is aggravated because one of the most impor- 
tant English estheticians has taken this passage as the 
text for an essay on the relation between poetry and 
belief. In his Science and Poetry 1. A. Richards says 
that religions are disappearing and philosophies con- 
tinually replace one another. All that is permanent is 
the emotional constitution of man. Man continues in 
the same way and through virtually the same circum- 
stances to experience Joy and suffering. Everything else 
is “Aberglaube’. Literature alone, in which belief finds 
no place, is therefore the lasting expression of these 
permanent emotions. This theory, enticing as it 1s, 1s 
not to the slightest degree an interpretation or an 
extension of Arnold’s meaning in the paragraph, “The 
future of poetry is immense.” Arnold was not thinking, 
like Richards, in terms of emotions, but in terms of 
ideas. Even in his definition of the touchstone he con- 
siders the intuition valuable not because it conveys a 
mood in which an idea may or may not be involved, but 
because it utilizes emotion to transfer a moral principle. 
Systems of belief he sadly confessed in this paragraph 
were vanishing as their foundation in historical fact 
crumbled. But the ideas of poetry that he believed to be 
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eternal were the principles of Victorian morality which 
he was sure formed the enduring code of natural rell- 
gion. No decent man would ever wish to marry his 
deceased wife’s sister. Dissenters with their shabby 
rituals should never presume to bury their dead in 
ground consecrated to the Church of England. The- 
ologies might and would disappear, but ideas of the 
good and the beautiful endured. 

According to Arnold to write so as to express this 
conception was to write in the grand style. Greek 
literature had a perennial appeal not simply because 
its perception of the conditions of human life was 
perennially true, but because it was written in a style 
suitable to the dignity of the perennially true. It 
suppressed as much as possible details of description 
and explanation that catch the mind of the reader on 
the surface of an age. By generalizing as much as pos- 
sible situations and characters, it enabled the reader to 
penetrate beneath the shifting surface into the realm 
of the universally valid. This conception of the grand 
style was that of pseudo-classicism. Romanticism had 
aided Arnold to refine it somewhat and to change the 
stress. It had led him in his theory of the touchstone 
to an emphasis upon style, which recognized the 
necessary if subordinate place of emotion in poetry. 
But he had escaped not only the superficial devotion 
to form, which had really been a devotion to forms, 
to abstract types of literature, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He had escaped all interest in form whatsoever. 
Both conceptions were unfair to the quality of classic 
literature. And their superficiality led in both cases to 
a similar glorification of the grand style. It makes 
little difference that Arnold emphasized its inward 
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aspect, its relation to the idea, and the pseudo-classi- 
cists its outward, the proper diction for its expression. 
The similarity becomes clear by a comparison with 
Reynolds. In their theoretic writings both men display 
the same mixture of shrewd intuition and hasty general- 
ization. In their styles also they are similar. When it 
is typical, Reynolds’ painting like Arnold’s prose 
secures its tone of the grand style at the cost of becom- 
ing complacent. In the work of both, the grand style 
was the result of a discipline imposed by the insistence 
of a conscious ideal and not the direct consequence of 
the nature of their emotions. It was an interference 
with, or, in the strange language of the Humanists, an 
inner check upon, the normal expression of these 
emotions which proceeded from the egoism of the artist, 
who ceased to be absorbed in his subject and was 
distracted into rhetoric by a conscious desire to produce 
a certain kind of impression upon his audience. And so 
it is in their lighter moments, Reynolds in his delightful 
groups of English children and Arnold when thinking 
of Oxford, that they work in their best style. They have 
then forgotten their principles, though these remain 
as an element insofar as they have really become a part 
of that emotional organization which is the basis of good 
technique. 

Now the grand style was suitable to the art of the 
Greeks, because it was the direct expression of their 
emotional organization. And they alone may be said to 
have possessed it. Arnold and the pseudo-classicists, 
laboring under the necessity of finding all good art 
‘universal’ and therefore identical in style, were 
misled by a priori dogmatism into the discovery of 
resemblances where they existed either not at all or 
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faintly. It is difficult to find more than two real neo- 
classicists, Virgil and Milton, and their styles are more 
similar to each other than to the Greek. The rest of 
those ordinarily mentioned do not even approach it. 
Dante lapses into personal prejudice and becomes 
involved in the politics. as well as the theology of his 
own day. Racine’s conception of the grand style did not 
differ materially from Arnold’s; yet his own style, 
lacking in sonority, deficient in modulation and color, 
if not without a certain tactful elevation of tone, was 
as remote from the Greek as the emotions of the court 
of Louis the Fourteenth were from those of an Athenian 
porch. From these discrepancies between theory and 
practice one concludes that the sonority and elevation 
of the grand style as defined by Homer but preémi- 
nently by Aeschylus and Sophocles was not the result 
of their profound concern with moral problems, as 
Arnold believed, nor the consequence merely of their 
use of a certain type of word or verse or plot, as the 
pseudo-classicists thought, but rather of the Greek 
habit of seeking the type, the ideal. 

To the Greek temperament the individual was not 
interesting for his own sake. What attracted them in 
the individual was the degree of adaptation to type. 
What they kept in mind was the abstract form, at once 
specific without being individual. Now this habit of 
feeling begets the habit in artistic expression of looking 
at the world from the outside, from a position superior 
to the drift and particularity of daily life. The Greek 
strove to write from the elevation of Olympus, the 
abode of those gods he had so definitely created in his 
own image. He sought to attain the detachment he had 
given them, the clear outline of their dominating 
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simplicity. Free from the.start of what we moderns 
know only too well as ‘complexes’, his instinct refused 
to foster their growth. The natural calamities of life 
were sufficient for him. He would not tempt the fates. 
And so, in any specific situation he was attracted not 
to those many qualities that marked it off from all the 
rest, but to what revealed it as an unusually successful 
generalization of what was essential in all the rest. 
He ignored particularities of time and place, of dress 
and speech, in order to present only what seemed to 
his race essential, what was not individual but typical. 
In this presentation of what alone was typical in the 
particular, not of Achilles but of what in Achilles was 
heroic warrior and loyal friend, is to be found the glory 
of Greek art. We are still like Arnold under the spell of 
its well-nigh perfect achievement of what it sought. 
It is the flower of the finest civilization the world has 
ever seen. But the conditions of Greek life are gone 
beyond recall. Influential as the memory of it has been 
upon modern life, we have the irresistible memory 
also of mediaeval culture, with its love of the particular 
for its own sake. The science which, having sprung from 
our habits of thought and feeling, is, whether we will 
or no, more and more controlling and defining them, is 
based upon another sort of naturalism than the Greek. 
Its source is not in abstract logic, but in the careful 
analysis of innumerable particulars. Psychology, the 
science most important to the artist, involves us to 
such an extent in the particular that for certain ex- 
tremists generalization has become almost invalid, 
impossible. However admirable, the grand style does 
not become us. Our art must work with a different 
method. Its generalizations cannot be its chief, it 
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immediately recognizable, interest, but must be an 
inference, though of course an unmistakable one, 
from the intricate detail of its expression. The modern 
prototypes of the Oedipus are The Red and the Black 
of Stendhal, Joyce’s Ulysses, and Dostoievski’s Brothers 
Karamazov. These books move us as profoundly as the 
Oedipus may be imagined to have moved the Greeks. 
But it would be idle to say that the texture of their 
emotions is the same. They are not in the grand style. 

Now that our modernism is a little more complete, 
bringing with it a candor for the past, imitations of the 
grand style make those of us who are not Humanists 
suspicious by their complacency of tone. They do not 
seem the appropriate vehicles for modes of feeling that 
have inevitably been transformed by the passage of 
time. They do not possess what Arnold found in them 
and called the high seriousness of the Greeks. Arnold 
was too devoted to the classical point of view as 
it sifted through Victorian morality, to be sensitive 
to the discrepancy. His poetic instinct brought him 
intuitions of zesthetic value. But he wilfully ignored 
or perverted them because Evangelicalism was the 
stronger force within him. His great success was due 
to his being thoroughly at one with his generation in 
fundamentals while he was obviously superior in being 
able to reason a little better and much more rapidly 
and to reach thereby the appearance of profundity. But, 
despite his sensitiveness to so many of the difficulties 
of his age, hesitant, as he said, between two worlds, 
Arnold’s temper, like that of his own Oxford, home of 
lost causes, was with the world he saw regretfully 
fading into death. 


Epwin Berry BurcuMm 
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Corot—Daumier 


HEN the work of two men is isolated from the great bulk 
\\ of painting and set side by side, the temptation to com- 
parison is irresistible. Rigorously each will test out the 
qualities of the other. The remarkably fine collection of Corot and 
Daumier recently brought together by the Museum of Modern Art 
confirms the conclusions I had already reached after some years of 
admiring and particular study of both masters. The fundamental 
difference between the two is I think this: Daumier is moved by 
excitement, drama (with its implication of a human element), the 
extraordinary. At his greatest he is still a caricaturist striving to 
catch and hold the languid public eye, and so condensing and pre- 
senting his material that it is immediately effective. One is even 
reminded of those posters in which any device is permissible if bold 
enough to arrest a world going by in a great hurry. Corot on the 
other hand makes little effort to arouse an immediate emotional 
reaction. Often his canvasses are at first puzzling to any attempt at 
appreciation because of their very want of anything striking, of any 
sort of human drama, of anything bizarre, of anything so accented 
as to afford a clue to the painter’s intention. At their worst his 
paintings are dull. Bad or good they seem to be the product of a 
reflective intellect planning step by step toward a preconceived 
end. More sensitive than Daumier, he did not require the jolt of 
tragedy, the prod of the ludicrous, to recognize the material of art. 
More sensitive, he reacted to many more stimuli — within, per- 
haps, more restricted limits. Always there is order and sobriety. 
It is as if he concurred with Henry James in believing that a great 
work of art wins acceptance rather than surprise. 
A more specific examination of the paintings themselves sub- 
stantiates these generalities. Consider first subject matter — at once 
so significant, and so baffling to theory. A few titles of pictures by 
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Daumier are: Don Quixote Charging the Windmills, The Emigrants, 
The Penitent Magdalen, The Cry for Fustice, The Uprising. Pictures 
by Corot are: Young Woman in a Red Bodice, View of the Forum, 
Rocks in a Wood (lovely!) — and, the most exciting title, [ter- 
rupted Reading. It does not matter whether the painters themselves 
supplied the titles or not. In Daumier, clearly, are recorded events, 
action, particular phases of society. And to my eye there is hardly 
a painting that does not imply some sort of moral comment — 
more obviously, on Justice, or Poverty, etc., but very often ob- 
scurely as in the Don Quixote series, where I am acutely aware of 
the moral quality but could only hazard a definition. Regardless of 
subject I feel, even in a canvas so uneventful.as The Drinkers 
(No. 69), a tenseness, a mysterious excitement that verges on the 
Goyesque nightmare. I remember as a child looking through an 
album of Daumier caricatures, intended I supposed to amuse, and 
finding nothing but horror. The horror lingers; today the caricatures 
make me very uncomfortable. 

Far from shadows is the gentle sanity of Corot, who, caring little 
for drama, would as soon paint a pink house as a human being, or if 
a human being, some dreamy girl doing nothing. For the truth is, 
there is no ‘subject’ — that cannot be labelled largely as Land- 
scape, or Figure, or the maligned Willows. (Fortunately the absence 
of Willows spares us the old difficulty. However only a ninny would 
say, ““They bore me, they are all alike.’’) The real subject is the 
paint itself, is the whole admirable system of rapport and contrast. 
It is this preoccupation with the perfect dimension, the just color 
relation, the harmonious organization, that makes Corot the better 
painter of the two. Compare the Triumphant Lawyer of Daumier 
with any figure by Corot. Beyond the characterization of the lawyer, 
slightly caricatured for expressiveness, I see nothing in the Daumier 
of value as a piece of painting — scarcely a pretense at composi- 
tion, color deadly, values unconvincing, large areas useless save 
to point perhaps the subject, and the paint itself unpleasant — 
but not so disagreeable as the paint in others, such as No. 51, 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza Riding Side by Side. A Corot figure, 
in contrast, while psychologically ambiguous, respects certain ab- 
stract elements of unity or organization — no part useless to the 
whole, no part that has not an air of rightness and security, no 
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color that does not prove its necessity, nor value that does not hold 
its place. The paint itself (particularly in later works) is delicious 
and uniform in texture. 

The comparison is too rigorous. It is unfair to suggest that 
Daumier is devoid of these desirable abstract qualities. His line, 
often hurried and undistinguished, sometimes rises to the beauty 
of Chinese silk-painting. Certain drawings, particularly those in- 
volving horses, are miraculous and inexplicable. (I am thinking of 
an ink drawing of Don Quixote which suggests in its muscular 
elasticity of line, Picasso’s cover design for Strawinsky’s Rag- 
time.) Or in his use of chiaroscuro, even if exaggerated to a point 
of catchy drama, he achieves a real impressiveness. So beautiful a 
painting as The Laundress is unforgettable — only Daumier could 
have made it. 

If only he would give one a little more time — if he would not 
insist on sweeping one away with the emotional impulse of his 
improvisation however brilliant —if he would take the trouble 
to mix some colors a little more interesting than red yellow and 
blue and interminable hot browns. . 

Fortunately the imperious and the persuasive will each have a 
defender. To say that Corot is Jeter than Daumier is impossible. 
But I think it possible to assert that, less varied in mood, Corot is 
richer in resources, and as a craftsman infinitely superior. Of the 
two Corot must inevitably be the more useful to succeeding 
painters. 


C. R. Morse 
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Puysica, by Aristotle of Stagira. Translated by R. P. 
Hardie and R. K. Gaye, under the editorship of 
W. D. Ross. (Oxford. 1930.) $3.50, paper bound. 
Also published bound in cloth with De Caelo and 
De Generatione et Corruptione (published separately, 
1922), as Volume II of The Works of Aristotle. $6.00. 


Whatever the present translation’s faults, the appearance in Eng- 
lish of Aristotle’s Physics is an important event. At a time when it 
is becoming promiscuously fashionable to turn for clearer religious 
values to St. Thomas, for literary norms to the school of Donne, 
and for conceptions of personal morality to Greeks in Humanist 
clothing, it is a wonder that no one has been bold enough to step 
beyond the criticisms aimed by modern scientists at established 
theories of science and inquire whether the reaction against nine- 
teenth century dogmatism may not already be a blast sufficient 
to fan the embers of Aristotelian naturalism into a contemporary 
intelligibility. 

The Greeks were pioneers in the task of adjusting common 
speech to precise reasoning; of uniting the Word with the jumble of 
things that make the World. The magnitude of this task and the con- 
sequent rarity of accepting its challenge is not generally under- 
stood. It is easy enough, if one has intellect, to build a philosophical 
system out of words; it is inevitable, if one is alive, to have occa- 
sional relations with the homelier, less articulate aspects of the 
everyday world. The problem is to close, partly,the gap in the dual- 
ism. We do demand of a poet that he shall be not only profound 
but intelligible; of a metaphysician, that his schemata shall be not 
only coherent but reasonably propinquitous to what we see and 
feel and hear. Yet the dualism remains. Poets, however intelli- 
gible, cannot satisfy our demand to know the nature of the Real 
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so long as we dare recognize Reality only when it is oriented with 
respect to more or less stereotyped concepts such as time, cause, 
purpose, goodness, truth, — which, when a poet does refer to them, 
are either so poetically indigestible as to seem irrelevant accretions 
(preachings, fads, ‘the poet’s message’) — or else, with hardier 
poets, the very process of digestion wears off the features by which 
most people can recognize the concepts as referring to ‘Reality’. 
Metaphysicians, on the other hand, are wary about appealing to 
experience save in its accredited forms; accordingly, they either 
become ‘rationalists’ by belittling experience or ‘empiricists’ by 
writing it testimonials. 

Aristotle wrote lacking the benefits and the restrictions of a 
formalized logico-philosophical tradition. He had to do most of the 
formalizing himself. Consequently his abstract discussions have all 
a flavor of the colloquial about them. The most important word in 
his Physics, pvows (‘nature’), whose derivative is ‘physics’ itself, 
coming from ¢iw suggests life and growth, predisposing by its 
connotations to a biological view of the world. These marketplace 
connotations prejudice the argument, undoubtedly, but so do the 
academic connotations of the words used by present-day meta- 
physicians. If we cannot hope to be without bias in metaphysical 
pursuits we can at least change from time to time the direction and 
linguistic conditions of our bias. 

Since the English language does not afford exact equivalents for 
Aristotle’s key words, the translator must face a dilemma. If he 
uses the same English word always for the same Greek word his 
language will be stilted and sometimes misleading; if he varies his 
English word to suit the changing emphasis of the Greek he is apt 
to tear the fabric of Aristotle’s logic. Probably the best plan, con- 
sidering the semi-technical character of the writing, is to establish 
conventional equivalents for the important key words, resorting to 
variants or footnotes where they seem more than usually necessary. 
Now in choosing such equivalents the translator is open to a special 
kind of temptation. Since no one equivalent will do for all uses of the 
Greek word and since any one of several will do for some of them, 
it is easy for him to justify, by establishing its suitability in some 
cases, the choice of an equivalent that will bend Aristotle’s meaning 
in the direction of his own prejudices. In the present translation of 
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the Physics Mr. Ross, as editor, and Mr. Hardie, as translator of 
the first four books, have been tempted in this way and have not 
emerged victorious. At times their failure makes Aristotle meaning- 
less; at others it gives him a new meaning quite different from what 
he appears to have intended. One example of each result must 
suffice. 

Two words are used to translate apx7: ‘principle’ and ‘beginning’. 
Since the Greek word carries both sets of connotations the double 
translation is justifiable. But one might have hoped that Mr. Hardie 
in selecting the one or the other of these words, would exercise 
more careful discrimination; that he would not, after using ‘prin- 
ciples’ in the very first sentence, shift to “beginning” at just the 
point where that word deprives the argument of sense. Yet in Book 
I, Chapter 3 (186a, 13-16) Mr. Hardie’s translation makes Aris- 
totle deny a proposition attributed to Melissus, that “what has 
come into being always has a beginning.” Stated thus the proposi- 
tion appears self-evident: I do not see how its denial could mean 
anything at all. But Aristotle’s own language makes his denial 
sufficiently clear. “It is absurd to suppose,” he goes on to say, 
“that there must in every case be an dpx7 of the individual thing: 
not merely of its temporal character nor of its creation but even 
of its changes in quality”’ (translation mine). Clearly apxq here 
preserves its usual meaning: what occurs prior in time and also 
serves as a principle of explanation. Granted that no English word 
can express all that, it would seem that ‘principle’, which had al- 
ready been used, would have avoided reducing the discussion, as 
“beginning” does, to nonsense. 

Worse still, because it more positively distorts one of Aristotle’s 
main tenets, is the translation of 76 duvréuarov and 4 rixn, and in 
general of Aristotle’s whole discussion of chance. Aristotle dis- 
tinguishes between the two terms in Book IJ, Chapter 6: abréyarov 
is the broader, and both refer to exceptional things or events — 
1.e., to what does not come to pass “either always or usually” in 
the same way. He then goes on to differentiate rixn: 


amo Tixns 5é, TobTwy boa ard Tabtouarou yiverar TOY TpoatpeTay Tots Exovat mpoal- 


peow. (197 b, 20-22.) 


Here is Mr. Hardie’s translation: 
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These ‘spontaneous’ events are said to be ‘from chance’ if they have the further 
characteristics of beirig the objects of deliberate intention and due to agents capable 
of that mode of action. 


I do not see how, as the English language is used, ‘chance’ can 
ever be a special kind of ‘spontaneity’. If anything, I should think 
the relation would be the reverse. Furthermore, the translation of 
tbxn by ‘chance’ obscures its important relation to edruxta 
and aruxia (Il. 8-9), which Mr. Hardie rightly translates ‘good 
fortune’ and ‘ill fortune’; and the translation of dvrduarov by 
“spontaneity’ is so clearly impossible in some places that Mr. Hardie 
is forced to drop it—e.g., ll. 16-18, “the tripod fell onto its 
feet avréuaros because though it could then be used to sit on, it did 
not fall for the sake of that:”’ it fell, I would have said, ‘by chance’; 
Mr. Hardie might at least have made his obscurity consistent by 
saying “spontaneously’; actually he modifies his language here and 
says ‘of itself’, which makes the meaning what you please. Again, 
consider the preposterous attempt to make Aristotle say that events 
are attributed to rixn (which I should translate ‘luck’, or possibly 
“fortune’) when they are “the objects of deliberate intention and 
due to agents capable of that mode of action.” What justification 
is there either in common sense or in the Greek for saying that 
‘lucky events’ or ‘fortunate events’ or as Mr. Hardie calls them 
“chance events’ are due to agents capable of deliberate intention? 
The distinguishing characteristic of events attributed to rixy is 
that they happen independently of any intention on the part of 
the person to whom the ‘lucky event’ occurs. Tév mpoaperdv does 
not here refer to what is actually chosen, but (cf. 197a, 2) to the 
general class of things that are chosen when circumstances make 
their choice possible. Accordingly, I propose as a more suitable 
translation of the passage: 

We attribute to luck whatever has the characteristics of (1) happening by chance, 


(2) being the kind of thing that one would ordinarily choose, and (3) affecting persons 
capable of exercising choice. 


These blemishes are not isolated. The translation is liberally 
sprinkled with them. It is hard to suppose them entirely accidental, 
for while some of them make Aristotle merely unreadable and ob- 
scure, others seem to proceed from a fairly consistent bias whose 
effect is to make him into rather more of a nineteenth century 
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determinist than it could ever have occurred to him to be. Some 
light is thrown on this bias by a passage from Mr. Ross’s own book, 
Aristotle, as well as by Mr. Ross’s own way of translating. Because 
of its bearing on the faults of both Mr. Hardie and Mr. Ross as 
translators the passage is worth quoting entire. 


The defects of Aristotle’s treatment of chance are evident. The distinction be- 
tween the usual and the exceptional is unsatisfactory. He treats the existence of the 
exceptional as due to the capacity of matter for receiving more than one determina- 
tion. But obviously matter when acted on by the same forces will receive the same 
determination; its indeterminateness does not involve contingency. There will be 
exceptions to rules, but these exceptions will be according to rule. In one passage at 
least Aristotle recognises this. [Met. 1027a, 25 f.] And on the whole the treatment of 
chance in the Physics does not imply the existence of contingency. Every event is 
represented as following determinately from causes of its own. A goes to the market- 
place for sufficient reasons; so does B. But from A’s point of view B’s being there 
(though not his own being there) is a chance event since it flows from causes of 
which A knows nothing. And so to B, from B’s point of view, is A’s being there. 
Chance is simply a name for the unforeseen meeting of two chains of rigorous causa- 
tion. So far we have no reason to attribute indeterminism to Aristotle (pp. 77-78). 


Several things might be said about this amazing passage. In the 
first place, one might ask Mr. Ross, whose acquaintance with 
Aristotle is thorough, just where he finds it ‘obvious’ to Aristotle 
that “matter when acted on by the same forces will receive the 
same determination.” Or is it obvious only to Mr. Ross? And where 
in Aristotle does he find that causal chains are necessarily ‘rigor- 
ous’? Scientific principles based on what happens “‘either always 
or usually” do not sound especially rigorous according to modern 
standards. But the use of such language as ‘point of view’ and 
‘unforeseen’ is what chiefly gives Mr. Ross away. The implied 
suggestion that unpredictable happenings are to be explained by 
ignorance, when Aristotle expressly says they are due to accidental 
concurrence (76 ouuBeBnxds), smacks more of modern epistemolo- 
gies than of anything characteristically Greek. 

Even the “‘one passage at least in which Aristotle recognises 


1 Mr. Ross would perhaps wish it noted that on p. 80 he declares, “Aristotle is 
not an absolute determinist.”’ The inconsiscency of this with his earlier statements 
would be startling, were it not that Mr. Ross is here referring to De Interpretatione 
and limiting the sphere of Aristotle’s indeterminism to future events. It is true — 
and evident from Aristotle’s treatment in the Ethics of the relations between habit 
and choice — that indeterminate situations may become somewhat more deter- 
minate as some of their possibilities become actualized. But so sharp a division be- 
tween past and future as Mr. Ross suggests would make Time more fundamental 
than either chance or necessity, — would make Aristotle, in short, a bergsonian. 
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[the truth of Mr. Ross’s determinism]’’ seems, when given its 
proper emphasis, tomean something rather different from what Mr. 
Ross supposes. In this passage, from the Metaphysics, Aristotle 
has just been affirming that besides what happens ‘always or 
usually’ there must be something that is fortuitous and accidental 
(1027a, 16-17). A little later (1027a, 24) he adds (the translation 
is here Mr. Ross’s): “But that which is contrary to the usual law 
science will be unable to state, i.e., when the thing does ot happen, 


a :9) 


e.g., ‘on the day of the new moon’.” Then Aristotle continues: 
h yap det } ws érl 7d Todd kal TO TH vovynvia, which Mr. Ross 
translates, ‘for even that which happens on the day of the new 
moon happens then either always or for the most part,” — a trans- 
lation which, by supplying verbs in its own way, makes Aristotle 
into the kind of determinist Mr. Ross has declared him to be. But 
Aristotle goes on to say, 76 6€ oupBeBnxds éore mapa tatra (“but 
the accidental is contrary to such laws’ — Ross); and how can 
this be if the sentence preceding it has left no room for the acci- 
dental? Furthermore, in the preceding sentence what is the force 
of yap? Seemingly it represents a characteristically Aristotelian 
ellipsis, the meaning of the sentence being, “For even what hap- 
pens on the day of the new moon includes things that happen al- 
ways or usually,” —— and, the implication is, it is this sort of thing 
to which science would have to refer if it should have occasion to 
deal with what happens on the day of the new moon. It remains 
true, however, that on the day of the new moon as well as anytime 
else “there is besides these something fortuitous and accidental.” 
No one, surely, can dispute the right of Oxford scholars to believe 
in an orderly universe. But when having set out to produce an 
authentic English version of Aristotle they allow their choice of 
words to be dictated at crucial points by their own metaphysical 
predilections, the fault is no trifling one. There is a good deal that 
Aristotle can say to the modern mind. Some of it — about chance, 
necessity, ‘logical accident’, qualitative opposites, principles of 
explanation, place, time, infinity, and movement — he says in the 
Physics with more vigor and clarity than in any of his other works. 
The present translation has not captured that vigor and clarity 
and it is often, as in the examples I have given, misleadingly in- 
accurate besides. Probably, however, — remembering the success 
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that crowned Jowett’s redraftings of Plato — it will remain the 
standard English version of the Physics for some time to come, and 
as such its appearance is, as I have said, an important event. 


Puitip E. WHEELWRIGHT 


Tue BecINNINGS OF CRITICAL REALISM IN AMERICA, 
1860-1920, by Vernon Louis Parrington. (Harcourt, 
Brace. 1930.) $4.00. 


The first two volumes of Vernon Louis Parrington’s Main Currents 
of American Thought constituted the boldest and most brilliant 
defense of an agrarian economy and the democratic dogma in our 
critical literature. The point of view was deliberate, defiant even; 
that it was maintained with magnificent skill and persuasiveness 
few will deny. For a scholar with such preconceptions and sym- 
pathies, honest, realistic, and open-minded, there could be no 
more distressing task than that of recording the disintegration of 
the democratic ideal, the defeat of agrarianism, and the triumph of 
middle-class conservatism over the aristocratic liberalism of an 
earlier day. Yet Parrington accepted his responsibility with un- 
flinching courage. Though he does not deny himself the pleasure of 
hope, he has set down the climax of his earlier volumes with lumi- 
nous understanding and clear-eyed realism. No historian, unless it 
is Lewis Mumford, has yet been bold enough to proclaim the full 
extent of the tragedy of American history, but the tragedy of 
American thought can be read in the concluding volume of this 
masterly work — a volume which Parrington did not live to com- 
plete — The Beginnings of Critical Realism in America. 

This volume, originally planned to interpret American thought 
as recorded in imaginative and critical literature, from the Civil 
War to 1920, carries the story only to the opening of the twentieth 
century, and even in the period covered there are numerous gaps 
that Professor Parrington intended to fill in. Three long essays, 
class notes, and a syllabus, all furnished in the addenda, indicate 
clearly enough what Parrington intended to do with the years 
from 1900 to 1920. The volume — indeed the entire work — has 
such a unity, such a consistency, that it is not difficult for the reader 
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familiar with Parrington’s earlier volumes, to fill in the missing 
pages. “Beneath the richness and complexity of his thought,” 
Professor Eby tells us in his luminous introduction, “‘there was a 
constancy of purpose as clear as the treatment of mass in a Gothic 
cathedral.” Yet the editor has wisely decided not to tamper with 
the work as it left Parrington’s hands. “That anyone,” he points 
out, “could duplicate his felicity of style, so unobtrusively indi- 
vidual, so sensitively adjusted to the freighted thought, is hardly 
to be hoped for. . . . The decision to publish the author’s incom- 
plete work is a tribute to his brilliance.” 

The plan of the present volume is one that we are familiar with 
from its predecessors: typical figures are chosen from the political, 
the intellectual, or the industrial world, and used as specific 
examples of certain major tendencies or as media for generaliza- 
tions and interpretations. The conception of thought is a broad one; 
the very width of the horizon has forced the author to make certain 
arbitrary choices, and while economics and politics are richly 
represented, science, philosophy, and aesthetics are almost com- 
pletely excluded. Perhaps the most disappointing feature of the 
volume is Professor Parrington’s failure to present the contribu- 
tion of American philosophy, of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, and 
Santayana. Almost equally regrettable is the omission of figures 
from the world of art such as Richardson, R. M. Hunt, St. Gaudens 
and La Farge, whose careers and fortunes illumine many a chapter 
of American intellectual history. It is futile and ungracious, how- 
ever, to cavil at this study for quantitative defects: it is not what 
Parrington omitted but what he included that is important. A 
comparison of the content of the third volume with the first and 
second is illuminating: we note particularly the notable decline of 
religious thought in the post-Civil War years, and the equally 
notable decline of political theory. Why it is that the United States 
did not produce a creative or original religious or political philoso- 
pher in the second half of the nineteenth century Professor Par- 
rington does not explain, except by inference, but the fact is patent. 

The Beginnings of Critical Realism has for its subject, according 
to Professor Eby, “the adventures of American liberalism.” 
Parrington, however, is more elaborate in his point of view. The 
result of the first two centuries of American thought and history, 
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he asserts, was “the spontaneous emergence of a buoyant spirit of 
hopefulness that expressed itself in democratic programs and faith 
in a benevolent progress. The present volume deals with the slow 
decay of this romantic optimism in more thoughtful minds, and 
the cause of that decay is traced to three sources: the stratifying 
of economics under the pressure of centralization; the rise of a 
mechanistic science; and the emergence of a spirit of scepticism 
which . . . is resulting in the questioning of the ideal of democracy 
as it has been commonly held.” Somewhat later he announces that 
“the theme of the present volume is the industrialization of Amer- 
ica under the leadership of the middle class, and the consequent rise 
of a critical attitude toward the ideals and handiwork of that class.” 

The point of view is that of a Jeffersonian agrarian who views 
the metamorphoses of the old America with something akin to 
despair; the point of departure is the mechanical and scientific 
revolution that accompanied the Civil War, and the rise of a philos- 
ophy of justification and a philosophy of protest. After an excep- 
tionally brilliant preliminary interpretation of the American Scene, 
Parrington turns to a characterization of three ‘folk-heroes’ who 
seem to embody much of the muddledness, the ruthlessness, and 
the hard cynicism of the new age: General Grant, Jay Cooke, 
Charles A. Dana. Grant, he finds, “short, stupid, lumpish in mind 
and body, unintellectual and unimaginative, devoid of ideas and 
with no tongue to express the incoherent emotions that surged dully 
in his heart . . . a commonplace fellow that no gold braid could 
set off;” Jay Cooke, a master-salesman, propagandist, and ex- 
ploiter, pointing the way to that alliance of government and busi- 
ness that has been attended with so many fortunes since his day, 
a middle-class hero of middle-class people; Dana, an intellectual 
with a transcendentalist background who sold his liberal heritage 
for a mess of pottage — “‘a cynical commentary on the changing 
spirit of America from the days of Brook Farm to the days of Mark 
Hanna.” These were the men who organized and celebrated the 
‘Great Barbecue’ — these and others like them. Within a short 
time economists and political scientists were to throw over the 
whole process a moral sanction. The one eloquent voice of protest 
was that of Henry George, to whom Parrington gives extended 
and sympathetic consideration. A critic should be known by his 
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enthusiasms, and Parrington’s constitute a goodly company: 
Roger Williams,-Thomas Hooker, Tom Paine, Thomas Jefferson, 
Henry Thoreau, Waldo Emerson, Horace Greeley, Theodore 
Parker, Peter Cooper, Walt Whitman, Hamlin Garland, Henry 
George, Henry Adams, Ole Rélvaag, to mention the most notable. 
“A brilliant thinker,” he describes George, “with a passionate 
sympathy for the exploited of the earth, this knight errant from 
out of the newest West ardently believed in the sufficiency of his 
social philosophy for all needs. In him the French Revolutionary 
doctrine came to its most original expression in America. . . . An 
arch idealist, he would hasten change by appeal to reason. Like 
Godwin and Tom Paine he believed that reason will make its own 
way, forgetting that reason waits upon interest and the day of 
freedom is long delayed. Yet if he was oversanguine, why account 
that to his discredit?” 

With something of relief Parrington turns to the literary scene, 
to record in sombre tones the decline of New England into the 
reign of gentility, and to herald with unrestrained enthusiasm one 
mighty figure that did not succumb to the current shibboleths. 
Undismayed by the tawdriness of the Gilded Age, repudiating alike 
its materialistic philosophies and its blowsy vulgarities, rejecting 
the pessimistic conclusions of a mechanistic science, a democrat 
who witnessed the degradation of the democratic ideal without 
losing faith, a mystic who celebrated the brotherhood of man and 
the goodness of life when all about him seemed to deny both broth- 
erhood and goodness, Walt Whitman arouses Parrington to lyri- 
cism. “Endowed with abundant sensuousness and catholic sym- 
pathies, he took impressions as sharply as wax from the etcher’s 
hand; and those impressions he transcribed with the careful im- 
partiality of the modern expressionist. His sensitive reactions to 
experience. were emotional rather than intellectual. A pagan, a 
romantic, a transcendentalist, a mystic, a child of the Enlighten- 
ment yet heeding the lessons of science and regarding himself as a 
realist who honored the physical as the repository of the spiritual 
— to an amazing degree he was the unconscious embodiment of 
American aspiration in the days when the romantic revolution was 
at flood tide. His buoyant nature floated easily on the turbulent 
stream of national being, and his songs were defiant chants in praise 
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of life— strong, abundant, procreative — flowing through the 
veins of America. A great figure, the greatest assuredly in our 
literature, yet perhaps only a great child — summing up and trans- 
mitting into poetry all the passionate aspirations of an America 
that had passed through the romantic revolution, the poet of self- 
hood and the prophet of brotherhood, the virile man and the 
catholic lover...” 

If Whitman offers to Parrington an opportunity for enthusiasm, 
Mark Twain is a figure whose tragic significance no critic can 
overlook or underestimate. Students of literature have long been 
aware of the dualism of Twain’s nature, of the circumstances that 
twisted his genius to mediocre purposes and left him with an abid- 
ing sense of frustration and futility. Parrington has limned this 
creator and creature of the Gilded Age with masterly skill and 
sensitiveness. ‘‘There is no more pathetic figure in our literature,” 
he writes, “alone and solitary amid the blatant American crowd, 
living in a dreary wash of speeches and banquets, spinning the 
threads of a rebellious philosophy out of his own bowels, unaware of 
what others were spinning, regarding himself as a dangerous fellow 
and storing away in his strong box intellectual bombs that he 
thought too explosive for the Gilded Age to play with.” 

If the impact of the new social and economic order is to be inter- 
preted in the careers of Whitman and Mark Twain, the impact of 
the scientific revolution can best be traced in John Fiske and Henry 
Adams. Indeed a large part of the intellectual history of the last 
two generations can be read in the acceptance of a doctrine of 
evolution that did not upset the optimistic outlook of a young 
people, and the gradual shift to the mechanistic materialism of 
Haeckel with the resulting “pessimism that exuded from the con- 
templation of the bleak unity of a mechanistic universe.” Fiske 
Parrington dismisses as the purveyor of Victorian optimisms, 
“who threw over his acquisitions the genial mood of his generation 
and infused the doctrines of evolutionary science with the spirit of 
religion. Henry Adams was a man of infinitely greater stature, 
the most profound, probably the most original thinker of his genera- 
tion. He possesses for all students a unique fascination, and it is 
not unfair to judge any essay in criticism by the treatment of 
Adams.” Parrington’s interpretation is a moving and splendid thing, 
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probably the finest piece of criticism that he has done. He sees 
what every true critic must see, that the tragedy of Henry Adams, 
indeed of the whole Adams family, is the tragedy of an America 
that had no use for their leadership or their ideals, and that the 
subjective and objective history of Henry Adams is in many 
respects the history of America. 

The greatest historian in our literature, Adams turned wearily 
away from the American scene to find some solace in science, or to 
enjoy the melancholy of despair. In this he was not typical of his 
generation, for the intellectual history of democracy in this genera- 
tion is a history not of surrender but of combat. The last section of 
Parrington’s volume is devoted to tracing the political and literary 
revolt against the new industrial plutocracy: third party move- 
ments, economic ‘heresies’, the literature of the Middle Border and 
the rise of a new literary realism. Parrington’s analysis of the Green- 
back movement will scarcely win the applause of economists, but it 
is good orthodox heresy. And though we may hesitate to subscribe 
to the spirit celebration of Wendell Phillips, few will cavil at Par- 
rington’s tribute to Peter Cooper. It is refreshing, too, to find a 
critical analysis of the significance of E. L. Godkin uninfluenced by 
contemporary eulogy. Parrington sets him down for what he was, a 
doctrinaire liberal with an enormously inflated reputation who con- 
fused form with substance, elegance with integrity, and whose 
intellectual preéminence is a suggestive commentary on the limita- 
tions of his generation. 

Parrington’s study of the literary revolt is in so incomplete a 
state that we cannot judge it as a whole. It is notable for the careful 
analysis of the work of H. H. Boyesen, a neglected realist of the 
Age of Innocence, for the depreciation of the highly touted Democ- 
racy, and for the dignified and sympathetic appreciation of the work 
of Howells, whose reputation is now suffering an undeserved eclipse. 
It is when Parrington turns to the novel of the Middle Border, 
however, that he is in his element, and in these final pages he writes 
with a spirit and a fire that is eloquent of his sympathies. Two 
figures are accorded extensive study: Hamlin Garland and Ole 
Rélvaag. With fine discrimination Parrington differentiates be- 
tween the historical significance of the first and the philosophical 
significance of the latter. The gap between the high hopes of Jef- 
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fersonian agrarianism and the drab realities of farm life on the 
middle border as recorded by Garland and Rélvaag, is one index to 
the greatest disillusionment in our history, and Parrington does not 
fail to note it. “Whither the main travelled road would lead, 
discerning idealists knew only too well. To bog down in a mire of 
plutocracy would be a sorry ending to the great experiment, yet the 
mud was deepening with every mile of advance.” 

Parrington did not live to interpret the rough radicalism of Jack 
London, the biting disillusion of Robert Herrick, the brutal 
naturalism of Sherwood Anderson, the mechanistic pessimism of 
Theodore Dreiser. He did leave us an appreciation of the sophisti- 
cated irony of Cabell and the satire of Sinclair Lewis. That Parring- 
ton did not miss the significance of these recorders of the American 
scene we know from the scattered notes that he left us. Whether 
he could yet have looked into the future with any stirrings of hope, 
whether he could have cried with Lewis Mumford, “ 4//ons, the road 
is before us,” we can only wonder. In his essay on Sinclair Lewis he 
writes, ““Some lingering faith in our poor human nature he still 
clings to. . . . There are Martin Arrowsmiths as well as Elmer 
Gantrys, and human nature, if it will, can pull itself out of the 
trap.” And the last words that he wrote, the concluding lines of his 
Introduction, sound a defiant note: “Jefferson was not as foolish as 
many of his disciples have been, and Jeffersonian democracy still 
offers hope. Education begins to fail — except education to indi- 
vidualize and to summon forth the potential intelligence of the 
younger generation.” 

What Leslie Stephen did for eighteenth century England, what 
Brandes did for nineteenth century Europe, Parrington has done 
for America. A great piece of literature as of scholarship, Main 
Currents of American Thought is a monument not only to the 
erudition but the intellectual nobility of its author. It is a work of 
dignity and of beauty, assuredly the finest piece of creative criti- 
cism in our literature. 

Henry STEELE CoMMAGER 
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GerarD Mantey Hopkins, dy G. F. Labey, S. F. (Ox- 
ford. 1930.) $3.00. 

Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins, edited with notes by 
Robert Bridges; second edition with Appendix of 
additional Poems, edited by Charles Williams. (Ox- 
ford. 1930.) $3.00. (Limited edition, $7.50.) 


The contemporary biography reading public had to wait for a study 
of the life of Gerard Manley Hopkins before it could evince the 
crescendo of interest in his poetry that makes possible this belated 
edition of his work. But so self-sufficient are these poems that 
Hopkins is less in need of a biography than most other writers. 
Least of all did he merit the blunt, badly written, and actually 
misleading work here given us. Father Lahey has little of the ability 
to digest and organize gathered material, of the art of presenting 
the product in a unified and clear fashion, or of the insight into 
character that would make Hopkins something more than a wooden 
target for admiring adjectives. Suffice it to say that one third of the 
150 pages of text are little more than a reprinting of letters to Hop- 
kins written by Newman, Patmore, and Richard Watson Dixon, 
with a sentence or two of connection by Father Lahey himself. 
Exactly the same thing had already been accomplished, however, 
by Father Keating in the Jesuit periodical, The Month (July- 
September, 1909), of whose work this section is almost a paraphrase. 
The opening chapters on Hopkins’ early life and Oxford companions 
consist of long letters from the poet’s friends — letters that might 
easily have been summarized in a short paragraph — and the print- 
ing of some very long and very early verses. The only attractions 
are the few portions from Hopkins’ own letters. Suddenly Father 
Lahey becomes peculiarly selective and refers to the fact that in 
1860 “‘He astonished his friends at home with a remarkable letter 
written from Nuremberg, and enclosing [sic!] some first-rate sketches 
of Bavarian peasantry.” This letter is not quoted. After a discussion 
of the Craftsman and the Artist (to which we shall return) Father 
Lahey concludes his presentation with a chapter on The Man, 
in which, among tributes by Hopkins’ friends, we find an occasional 
revealing passage from a brilliant letter by the poet. At the close, 
the biographer makes a categorical, undocumented denial of Hop- 
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kins’ own testimony that his experience in Ireland was one of spiri- 
tual torment. And, pursuing the strain of apologetics begun when 
we were informed that the pain of Hopkins’ conversion was com- 
pensated by “the inexpressible peace and exhilarating happiness 
that he afterwards experienced” (p. 44), Father Lahey explains the 
last sonnets as follows: ‘“‘The celebrated ‘terrible’ sonnets [Bridges’ 
phrase] are only terrible in the same way that the beauty of Jesus 
Christ is terrible. Only the strong pinions of an eagle can realize 
the cherished happiness of such suffering. It is a place where Gol- 
gotha and Thabor meet. Read in this light his poems cease to be 
tragic” (p. 143). This seems mere logomachy. 

The treatment of Hopkins as a craftsman would be negligible 
were it not typical of the failure of so many reviewers and critics 
to examine point by point the poet’s own statements. But before 
turning to the weakness Father Lahey shares with others, I ought 
to indicate that his own contributions are invalidated by either 
ineptitude or carelessness. How else can one explain the thirty 
more or less important mistakes in quotations from the poems? 
In one instance Hopkins is even scolded for a misquotation! He had 
written: ‘Majestic — as a stallion stalwart, very-violet-sweet!” 
Father Lahey changes this to: “Majestic — as a stallion stalwart, 
very violet, sweet!” and brands it as a ‘discordant image’! And what 
credence can we place in any analysis that so misunderstands 
Hopkins’ ideas as to offer as examples of other poets’ use of Sprung 
Rhythm, work of Green, Beaumont and Fletcher, Donne, Herbert, 
Herrick, and Milton, that is severely trochaic or iambic? .. . 
Thanks are due the biographer, however, for including twenty pages 
of Hopkins’ remarkable prose in an appendix. 

What neither Father Lahey nor any other critic of Hopkins has 
as yet indicated is that the poet’s metrical ¢heories are contradictory 
and unimportant. Hopkins’ error is fundamental, for it is based 
upon inaccurate analogies with painting and more frequently with 
music. This confusion appears in the constantly quoted statement 
of his goal: “But as air, melody, is what strikes me most of all in 
music and design in painting, so design, pattern or what I am in the 
habit of calling inscape is what I above all aim at in poetry.” To 
imply, even, that melody is analogous to design in painting is to 
blunder radically. The second such error occurs in the definition 
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of Counterpoint Rhythm, which-is caused by the reversal of two 
consecutive feet of an already established rhythm: “‘. . ..and 
since the new or mounted rhythm is actually heard and at the same 
time the mind naturally supplies the natural or standard foregoing 
rhythm . . . tworhythms are in some manner running at once and 
we have something answerable to counterpoint in music, which is 
two or more strains of tune going on together . . .” (Author’s 
Preface to Poems). The difference is, however, that counterpoint 
actually presents two simultaneous tunes whereas in verse one is 
merely remembered. If a musical term must be sought, Variation 
would be the nearest. But the naming of it is unessential if we un- 
derstand that he means only that the poet may introduce certain 
changes into any standard rhythm. Hopkins further complicates 
the matter by the idea of Sprung Rhythm, which “is measured by 
feet of from one to four syllables, regularly, and for particular ef- 
fects any number of weak or slack syllables may be used. It has 
one stress, which falls on the only syllable . . . or . . . on the 
first,! and so gives rise to four sorts of feet, a monosyllable and the 
so-called accentual Trochee, Dactyl, and the First Paeon.” The 
question now arises as to how one is to distinguish between, say, a 
Counterpointed or Reversed Iambic and a Sprung Dactyl plus a 
Sprung Monosyllable. Especially when Hopkins has poems written 
in all combinations of these, as in Walking by the Sea, which is in 
“Standard rhythm, in parts sprung and in others counterpointed.” ? 
Had his critics tested his canon and applied it to the poems they 
could not but have discovered that as theory it was only verbalism. 
The variations that Hopkins tried to combine into a metrical sys- 
tem * have been so commonly used that every device, from counter- 


1 Hopkins had already asserted that “for purposes of scanning it 1s a great con- 
venience to follow the example of music and take the stress always [sic!] first.” 
This isolation of scanning as no more than a pedantic device is self-vitiating. 

2 Hopkins’ utter confusion in thought is seen in his example of the classic use of 
Counterpoint Rhythm: “Of this kind of verse Milton is the great master and the 
choruses of Samson Agonistes are written throughout in it — but with the disad- 
vantage that he does not let the reader clearly know what the ground rhythm is 
meant to be and so they have struck most readers as merely irregular.”” How Hop- 
kins could perceive a counterpointing in the absence of an established rhythm, | 
do not know. 

3] suggest that the editor of the next edition remove the irrelevant paragraph 
on p. 5 that deals with the marks that Hopkins used in MS but that, with the ex- 
ception of the accent mark, are not used in the text. 
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point to paeon, is to be found in the first four lines of Tintern 
Abbey. His prosody, then, is merely an attempt to rationalize for 
the benefit of Bridges and Dixon what he had already accomplished 
in practice. Challenged because of the irregularity of his verse, 
he replied with these no less erratic theories. A contemporary reader, 
however, should disregard them and concentrate all his powers on 
the poems themselves. 

And much persistence is necessary before one apprehends the 
might and the music of these poems. If they are difficult, they are 
difficult because of originality, not because of vagueness or confu- 
sion in structure. Hopkins consciously ripped open the conventional 
eighteenth century metrics that dominated the Victorian era, not 
by theory, but by a fine and subtle practice that justifies all his 
defiance of rules. Nor is his originality confined to his rhythms and 
melodies, for it extends even more bewilderingly to his compressed, 
precise, and hammered diction. In his early work, included in the 
appendix to this Second Edition,‘ he reveals an ability to use effec- 
tively the conventional patterns of his day. He can be Swinburnian 
in 4d Mariam, Wordsworthian in The Nightingale, more Keatsian 
than Keats in The Vision of Mermaids. But his was not an imitative 
genius. “The effect of studying masterpieces,” he wrote to Bridges 
in 1888, a year before his death, “is to make me admire and do 
otherwise. So it must be on every original artist to some degree, 
on me to a marked degree.” Since originality is always difficult, 
Hopkins’ has been an ‘ill-broker’d talent’. But now that we have 


4Itis unfortunate that Mr. Charles Williams and the Oxford Press were not more 
meticulous in preparing the text, for instead of the commendably scrupulous editing 
of Bridges we have an annoying carelessness. In the event of a reprinting, errors 
in the following places ought to be rectified: p. 14, st. 8, 1. 7; p. 18, st. 22, 1. 4; p. 23, 
Penmaen Pool, |. 9; p. 34, |. 42; p. 44, |. 8; p. 46, The Candle Indoors, ll. 8, 14; p. 48, 
1. 5; p. $4, Leaden Echo, 1.1; p. 62, The Soldier, \l. 1, 8, 11; p. 63, Tom’s Garland, ll. 
4, 73 p- 65, Poem 44, ll. 12, 13; p. 68, Poem 49, |. 3; p. 74, 1. 2; p. 75, Directions to 
Act II; p. 78, Beuno’s Speech, 1. 8; p. 84, 1. 1; p. 87, Poem 6g, 1. 1; p. 88, Poem 70, 
1. 9; p. 133, ll. 9, 10, 16; p. 134, Il. 14, 20. Most of the mistakes are trivial, but both 
Hopkins and Bridges were so careful about accents and punctuation as well as the 
wording, that there is no excuse for such slipshod editing. Readers who obtain the 
book will also, if they desire to understand merely the sense of the poems, make the 
following corrections: p. 44, |. 8: delete period at end of line; p. 63, Tom’s Garland, 
1,7: after ‘through’ change colon to comma; p. 133, |. 16: change ‘show’ to ‘showers’. 
Despite his textual carelessness, however, Mr. Williams has written a helpful and 
occasionally acute introduction. 
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his work, mere difficulty should not repel us, no more certainly than 
does the complexity and crabbedness of the verse in Antony and 
Cleopatra. . 

The key to an understanding of the poetry lies, to my mind, in 
the grasp of Hopkins’ concreteness. He had a naively literal mind, 
and the most common objects often evoked from him an intensity 
of observation that resulted almost in a transformation of the ob- 
ject into something alien. So precise was his vision that it is only 
by an effort on our part to strain our own focus that we can discern 
the inevitability of his expression. The poet whom an Irish hostess 
found stitching his waistcoat, absorbed in the movement of the 
thread, or who, to illustrate the dragging of Hector, made a student 
lie on his back to be drawn through the room — such a man in- 
habits a world of concreteness that cannot easily be comprehended 
by our more complacently vague imaginations. The same literalness 
that made him admit to his friend Addis that he “never can believe 
that the Song of Solomon is more than ordinary love-song”’ (Lahey, 
p- 19) led him to assert in The Bugler’s First Communion that he 
“Forth Christ from cupboard fetched.” And the same hypnotic 
concentration on the immediate situation moved him, in an argu- 
mentative sonnet with the Lord, to address God as ‘sir’.® Applied 
to descriptions of nature, such a quality produces: “The moon, 
dwindled and thinned to the fringe | of a finger-nail held to the 
candle,” or “‘. . . rose-moles all in stipple upon trout that swim.” 
In short, here is a poet and man whose distinction consists of a 
transmogrifying intentness of observation and a literalness that 
transcends in acuteness the most conventionally daring imagination. 

With this element understood, we can observe that all his trouble- 
some rhythmical devices are a means. for expressing as compactly 
as possible his exact thought. There is seldom any flabbiness of 
diction or rhythm caused by the need to adhere to cramping rules. 
The cement of connectives, relatives, and transitional words is 
consciously excised from his structures; the parts, instead of being 
soldered, are welded together. In the following lines, for example, 
the words in parentheses were cut from an earlier existing version. 

5 Tt is noteworthy that in all his religious poems Hopkins seldom capitalizes thee 


or 4e or any religious symbol except Lord or God, and these not always. But most 
of his Catholic critics insist on distorting his intention by a liberal use of capitals. 
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(Then) f say mére: the just man justices; 

Keéps grace (and); that keeps all his goings graces; 
(In God’s eye acts) etc. 

Acts in God’s eye, etc. . 


What is decoration in other poets is with him always a structural 
element, necessary to the sense and the rhythm, inevitable in the 
fusion of both. Alliteration, so soporific in Swinburne, attains 
novel importance. 


Thou mastering me 
God! give of breath and bread; 
World’s strand, sway of the sea; 
Lord of living and dead; 
Thou has bound bones and veins in me, fastened me flesh . . . 
(The Wreck of the Deutschland) 


The crescendo of adjectives, a constant device of Hopkins, is used 
with stunning precision: 


Wiry and white-fiery and whirlwind-swivelléd snow 
Spins to the widow-making unchilding unfathering deeps. 
(The Wreck of the Deutschland) 


Earnest, earthless, equal, attuneable, | vaulty, voluminous, . . . § stupendous 
Evening strains to be time’s vast, | womb-of-all, home-of-all, hearse-of-all night. 
(Spelt from Sibyl’s Leaves) 


In diction he is equally impressive: desiring accuracy above all he 
batters it into his own shape. He combines words, breaks them, 
transposes the parts of speech, forges them anew so that the mean- 
ing, if it is to be understood at all, will be understood bis way. His 
vocabulary is earthy, full of words used in accepted but uncommon 
senses that demand the aid of an unabridged dictionary, but the 
perception of the meaning and the perception of the rightness of the 
word are usually simultaneous. 

But since the conventional critical terms merely travesty such 
a poet without adequately conveying much more than enthusiasm, 
I must in this brief space turn to a skeletal statement of the temper 
of the poet’s mind, especially in its relation to God. 

The two poles of his attitude towards his God may be indicated 
by contrasting his statement that God is “Ground of being, and 
granite of it,” with the reference to “dark heaven’s baffling ban.”’ 
Joined, these extremes produce a line like “Father and fondler of 


6 Indicates a pause; note the breathless emphasis on the next word. 
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heart thou hast wrung.” His faith was ecstatic in acceptance of 
pain and joy (if only for this reason the common attempt of his 
critics to compare him with Milton would be abortive, without 
considering the difference between their styles): 


I did say yes 
O at lightning and lashed rod; 
Thou heardst me truer than tongue confess 
Thy terror, O Christ,O God; ... 


Representation of eager bewilderment before the Lord has seldom 
surpassed this passage, descriptive of the vision that appeared to 
the nuns who sank on the Deutschland in 1875: 
But how shall I . . . make me room there: 
Reach mea... Fancy, come faster —~ 
Strike you the sight of it? look at it loom there, 


Thing thatshe . . . there then! the Master, 
Ipse, the only one, Christ, King, Head: . . . 


When the poem is read through the effect is tremendous, especially 
because of the leaping Ipse. 

This joy in God, however, was tempered by the incursions of a 
questing mind, and his mood, especially in the poems written in the 
last four years of his short life (he was only forty-five when he died), 
hurtles down until it plumbs a depth as utter as his former beati- 
tude. 

O the mind, mind has mountains; cliffs of fall 
Frightful, sheer, no-man-fathomed. Hold them cheap 
May who ne’er hung there. Nor does long our small 
Durance deal with that steep or deep. Here! creep, 


Wretch, under a comfort serves in a whirlwind: all 
Life death does end and each day dies with sleep. 


In these later years his art became even more sure, more chas- 
tened. He was master of a pliable technique that facilitated the 
complete presentation of his tempestuous but subtle feeling. 
The result was the series of ‘terrible sonnets’ already mentioned 
(34 out of 65 complete poems we have are in the sonnet form). At 
least one of them is — and I say this after prolonged thought but 
with no hesitation — unsurpassed in the nineteenth century, un- 
surpassed until we return to Milton’s sonnet On the late Massacre 
in Piemont. 
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Not, I’ll not, carrion comfort, Despair, not feast on thee; 

Not untwist — slack they may be — these last strands of man 

In me 6r, most weary, cry I can no more. I can; 

Can something, hope, wish day come, not choose not to be. 

But ah, but O thou terrible, why wouldst thou rude on me 

Thy wring-world right foot rock? lay a lionlimb against me? scan 

With darksome devouring eyes by bruiséd bones? and fan, 

O in turns of tempest, me heaped there; me frantic to avoid thee and flee? 
Why? That my chaff might fly; my grain lie, sheer and clear. 

Nay in all that toil, that coil, since (seems) I kissed the rod, 

Hand rather, my heart lo! lapped strength, stole joy, would laugh, chéer. 

Cheer whom though? the hero whose heaven-handling flung me, foot tréd 

Me? or me that fought him? O which one?-is it each one? That night, that year 

Of now done darkness I wretch lay wrestling with (my God!) my God. 


Hopkins was a genius of repelling originality. But the weighty 
adjective ‘great’ cannot, I feel, be any longer denied him. He tapped 
the ‘bower of bone’ for his materials, and fused them with incredi- 
ble lyricism. The Wreck of the Deutschland, The Leaden Echo and 
the Golden Echo, the sonnets — but why list names? — the bulk 
of his achievements forms a glorious pinnacle of poetry. 


Morris U. ScHAPPES 


Tue Ream or Matter, dy George Santayana. (Scrib- 
ners. 1930.) $3.50. 


In Scepticism and Animal Faith, which served as an introduction to 
the final statement of his philosophy begun in The Realm of Essence 
and continued in The Realm of Matter, Mr. Santayana predicted 
the limitations of the present volume: 


There is one point, indeed, in which I am truly sorry not to be able to profit by the 
guidance of my contemporaries. There is now a great ferment in natural and mathe- 
matical philosophy and the times seem ripe for a new system of nature, at once in- 
genuous and comprehensive, such as has not appeared since the earlier days of 
Greece. We may soon be all believing in an honest cosmology, comparable with that 
of Heraclitus, Pythagoras, or Democritus. I wish such scientific systems joy, and if I 
were competent to follow or to forecast their procedure, I should gladly avail myself 
of their results, which are bound to be no less picturesque than instructive. But 
what exists today is so tentative, obscure, and confused by bad philosophy, that 
there is no knowing what parts may be sound and what parts merely personal and 
scatter-brained. 


And he added, with Socratic irony: “For good or ill, I am an igno- 
rant man, almost a poet, and I can only spread a feast of what every- 
body already knows.” 
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Consequently Ihe Realm. of Matter does not enter into direct 
competition with the writings of Whitehead and Eddington. Its 
undertaking is more modest, and thereby perhaps more basic and 
less dependent on changing scientific fashions. The author is con- 
tent to leave to the scientists the task of finding the exact formulas 
to describe the actions of matter; he is concerned with distinguish- 
ing it from the other realms of being which he recognizes, namely, 
essence, spirit, and truth, and with suggesting its import to them. 

Essences, Mr. Santayana thinks, can be given directly to intui- 
tion, while substance or matter is posited by animal faith as the 
not wholly knowable object to which some of these essences may be 
referred. We cannot order our experience unless we assume that 
our sense data are forced upon us by an independent world which 
has the following indispensable properties: (1) it is external to the 
thought which posits it; (2) it has parts, which are external to one 
another, and constitutes a physical space; (3) it is in flux, and con- 
stitutes a physical time; (4) it is unequally distributed; and (5) it 
forms a relative cosmos. These are the “‘relative and functional 
properties . . . which, willy-nilly, we assign to substance by 
trusting it and by presuming to act upon it.” 

Such properties cannot define the whole nature of substance; 
they are merely essences which we apply to it, and “‘its residual 
being, or not-being, is antithetical to essence altogether,” for 
“existence, which substance makes continuous, is essentially a surd, 
a flux and a contradiction.” Thus from physical space and physical 
time, which are posited as integral elements of matter and are 
therefore transcendent, we must distinguish “pictorial space” and 
“sentimental time,” which are “purified extensions or generalisa- 
tions of the imagery of sense.” If pictorial space is Euclidean, and 
sentimental time gives us the notion of the specious present, this 
hasty symbolism may be subject to correction. “It is therefore a 
problem never to be solved except provisionally and locally, how 
far a human sensation of sentimental time or of pictorial space, or 
how far any geometrical model of a pure space or time, may fitly 
express the temporal and spatial dimensions of nature, or be a true 
measure of them. Over the field of action, in which we exist, logic, 
which is but our way of thinking, can have no prior control. Sub- 
stance did not drop into a world with a previous constitution; it 
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was not obliged to squeeze itself into atoms or to spread itself 
through infinities, so as to verify the precipitate fancies of future 
philosophers. . . . Let physical time and space be infinite or finite, 
discrete or continuous, unreturning or circular, multiplex or single: 
these would be curious and impressive truths, if they were dis- 
coverable, and too great for ignorant opinion.” 

Within the flux of existence we can discriminate phases of rela- 
tive repose, which Mr. Santayana calls “natural moments.” 
Throughout one of these natural moments a portion of matter 
retains a given form or essence, such as that of a chair or a bubble. 
This form is held in equilibrium by the temporary balance of forces, 
or “lateral tensions,” of matter; but ‘forward tensions” also are 
at work, tearing down the old forms and building up new ones. An 
event is a sequence of natural moments, and the form or essence of 
an event the author calls a “trope.” Such tropes as birth and death 
are often repeated; tropes like the advent of Christianity or the 
Renaissance, although they may be presumed to be unique, are 
nevertheless universal, because they could be duplicated on another 
planet or in another cycle of ours, even though they never actually 
are. 

Mr. Santayana suspects that at bottom all tropes of matter may 
be determined according to very complicated mechanical laws; but 
they can appear to us in vital and moral perspectives, and explana- 
tion in terms of function and purpose may be just as valid as, and 
for us much more useful than, the formulas of physics. ‘“‘Nature is 
full of coiled springs and predestined rhythms; of mechanisms so 
wound up that, as soon as circumstances permit, they unroll them- 
selves through a definite series of phases. A seed, if suitably sown 
and watered, will grow into one particular sort of plant, and into 
no other.” 

Such a view of teleology lies behind Mr. Santayana’s treatment 
of life and mind. Because mechanical properties have been posited 
of matter, we must not jump to the conclusion that it is necessarily 
lifeless. On the contrary, the common spectacle of plants growing 
and animals feeding shows us that substance can take the form of 
living beings. Life is a highly complex trope of matter, in which the 
mechanical rhythms are inextricably concealed; and it can give rise 
to immaterial feelings, images, and thoughts. These have an intrin- 
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sic quality which entitles them to a place in another realm of being, 
the realm of spirit, although we must-conclude that they never arise 
except upon material occasions, and that they are controlled by the 
flux of substance beneath. 

What is ordinarily connoted by mind includes both spirit, or 
consciousness, and the “psyche,” or material self, i.e., our bodily 
organisation. All the integrations and adjustments by which the 
organism sustains itself and finds its way through the world are 
made by the psyche, which does the work both of Aristotle’s nu- 
tritive soul and of the mythical subconscious mind invoked by 
modern psychologists; the conscious mind is merely a mysterious 
echo or reflection of a portion of the psyche’s activity. Conscious- 
ness, accordingly, is epiphenomenal, a free gift of the gods; and will 
is merely the reverberation in consciousness of the forward tension 
of the psyche: since “‘a man’s body, if we study it analytically, is 
enormously complex, and his will highly conditioned and insecure,” 
he has the illusion of freedom. In actual experience we have inti- 
mations of an activity going on beneath our stream of consciousness 
and dominating it: not only in dreams and delirium, but also when 
we are speaking or writing fluently, not foreseeing the next phrase 
or sentence but confident that it will be there and that it will be pat. 
Difficult as this conception may be, Mr. Santayana thinks it pref- 
erable to the alternative, which brings chaos into the realm of 
matter and total caprice into the realm of spirit. Consequently 
psychology, in so far as it is scientific, adopts the methods of be- 
haviorism but not its dogmas; a “literary psychology” is appro- 
priate to the realm of spirit, and its methods are those of history 
and poetry. 

This is a scant summary of a paean to nature as magnificent in 
its way as the poem of Lucretius. Mr. Santayana, however, is no 
mere poet, any more than he is the esthete that he is often repre- 
sented to be. When he chooses he can write abstract analysis of 
utter clarity. If he supplements it with myth and metaphor, he 
probably does so, like Plato, from intellectual humility rather than 
from muddleheadedness. Although Mr. Santayana is now sixty- 
seven, the version of his system which is still unfolding before us is 
more highly polished than The Life of Reason, more objective, more 
whimsical, and more concrete in its imagery. Aside from the fact 
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that there are two volumes of Realms of Being to come, any criti- 
cisms of it should be tentative, for this is a philosophy to be as- 
similated gradually and brought to the test of personal experience. 

Yet the careful reader may discern some loose threads which he 
hopes will be knit together in the succeeding volumes. One might 
wish, for example, that the relation between the mechanical and 
vital categories be discussed in greater detail. The moot point, 
however, is still the doctrine of essence, and doubts on this score are 
reinforced by several passages in The Realm of Matter. To consider 
one only. A trope, as the essence of an event, is distinguished from 
the “perspective” of that trope. This is still another illustration 
of the incredibly multifarious rdle which Mr. Santayana assigns to 
essence: it is the sense-datum present to intuition, it constitutes the 
form of an object or an event, and it has its being in an eternal realm 
which is independent of both mind and substance. If a sense-datum, 
or any other mental content, furnishes merely a perspective of an 
essence, how are we to refer this perspective, or secondary essence, 
to the primary essence? And which is the primary essence, the form 
embodied in nature, or the ideal form? The sense-datum, further- 
more, as it appears to my inspection, is far from having the sim- 
plicity and purity attributed to essences. It seems to me that if we 
are to use the word essence in the sense of an ideal form, it must be 
taken, like substance, as something posited but never given ade- 
quately to intuition. Such, at any rate, was the belief of Plato, who 
held that knowledge of the Ideas, and particularly of very complex 
ideas like beauty and justice, was the most difficult task of the 
mind. The critical realist’s analysis of the act of knowing is more 
thorough than that of the neo-realist, who refuses to distinguish the 
sense-datum from the object, or of the idealist, who abolishes the 
object; but he, in turn, makes an implausible identification of the 
sense-datum with the universal referred to in knowing. This criti- 
cism implies an analysis of essence in terms of meaning, perhaps 
after the fashion of Kant’s schematism of the categories. 

Puitip Buarr Rice 
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LirERATURE AND Occur Trapition, by Denis Saurat. 
(Dial Press. 1930.) $4.00. ) 


There has been during the last five years a renewed emphasis by 
many serious writers on the non-‘literary’, the ‘philosophical’ as- 
pects of poetry. This might seem to be only the continuation of an 
established (particularly English) custom of advertising the poet as 
nature’s best teacher: the confusion between ethics and aesthetics 
persistent enough to deserve respect if for nothing more than its 
gallery of ancestors. For, certainly in English criticism, the confu- 
sion is a perennial child of the major tradition: Sidney, Milton, 
Rymer, Dryden, Pope, Johnson, Wordsworth, Shelley, Arnold, even 
Coleridge; and the contemporary emphasis does belong partly — 
where the Humanists are fertile, for example — to a collateral 
branch. But I am not here concerned with the treatment of poet as 
moralist. I am concerned with a development that is, however 
definitely latent it may always have been, new at the present time: 
the articulate critical recognition of the poet as philosopher, meta- 
physician, interpreter of reality as opposed to the professional phil- 
osopher, metaphysician, or interpreter. 

Philosophical poetry is as ancient and as legitimate as philosophy itself. As soon 
as men began to think methodically, they realised that logical reason did not suffice 


to explain the universe and they invoked the aid of other faculties: imagination, 
intuition, poetry. (Literature and Occult Tradition. Introduction, p. 1.) 


Whatever men, beginning to think methodically, may have done 
and written, it is we alone who ‘realize’. In our eyes, the early Greek 
philosophers may have written poetry — or the poets, philosophy 
— but for them there was no opposition; when Dante accepted 
scholastic metaphysics, it was only as moralist that he might have 
felt he had added something, apart from his ‘poetry’; not until the 
poet and philosopher have been openly divided as conspicuously 
since the Renaissance does the critical move become intelligible, 
and when finally carried out, symptomatic. 


M. Saurat’s researches are unusual. This book is a study of mod- 
ern philosophical poetry, which is: 


the expression, varying according to the character, intelligence and surroundings 
of each poet, of a body of common ideas, related to neo-Platonism and various occult 
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doctrines, but original in its essence which represents the mind of modern man: the 
assertion of the liberty of man and of the sanctity of material nature of which he is a 


part. (pp. 4-5.) 


The writers considered are: “Spenser, Milton, Blake, Shelley, 
Emerson and Whitman, in Anglo-Saxon literature; Goethe, Heine, 
Wagner, Nietzsche in Germany; Hugo, Vigny, Lamartine and 
Leconte de Lisle in France, [who] would seem, after a close study of 
their religious ideas, in spite of an infinite divergence in detail, to be 
like branches of the same tree.” For the structure of this tree 
(though it is scarcely a structure, nor so unified an organism as a 
tree) M. Saurat elaborates as follows: 


If . . . the meaning of words is stretched a little, they are all pantheists, starting 
out generally from the same conception of an inaccessible god with no perceptible 
relations with the world, acknowledging a demiurge or secondary deity whose busi- 
ness it is to look after the world and who is himself the entirety of the world. In al- 
most all we find traces of the myth of the divine hermaphrodite in connection with 
this god, or of that of the incest which is often the consequence of it. Their pantheism 
has as a result the doctrine of the division of God into innumerable creatures, which 
generally renders all creatures equally divine and mortal or immortal in the same 
way, the feeling of kinship with animals being particularly striking. Various the- 
ories of reincarnation or return to earth after death play an important part in almost 
all. Nearly all are at one in acknowledging, as a consequence of these ideas, that mat- 
ter and earthly life are good and satisfying, and they tend to suppress individual im- 
mortality in another world. The usual counterpart of the doctrine of the division of 
God, the reconstitution of divine unity by election, evolution or special creation of 
certain superior individuals conscious of some divine element within them is gener- 
ally found. Finally, what is most striking of all, perhaps, is the community of moral 
ideas; nearly all are in revolt against the orthodox conception of God or against the 
moral law (or, at least, they have freely employed the poetic theme of rebellion, 
celebrating the fall or the death of the gods), and have preached liberty, justified 
sensuality and claimed for the individual the right to follow his inclinations, because 
these inclinations are divine. (pp. 8-9.)! 


M. Saurat goes on to reveal in his poets the incarnation of these 
groups of ideas, naturally under diverse forms. The demiurge or 
inferior god appears sometimes as Nature, as the Norns (Wagner), 
the Mothers (Goethe), the Son (Milton), Demogorgon or the Soul 
of the world (Shelley), the Eternals — chiefly Urizen and Albion — 
or Universal Man (Blake). The myth of the divine hermaphrodite 
develops into various themes of divine incest (Blake), father and 

1 The present volume states the general theory and gives an example in Spenser. 
Detailed studies supporting the theory are to be found in M. Saurat’s Milton, Man 


and Thinker; Blake and Modern Thought; and La Religion de Victor Hugo (not yet 
translated). 
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daughter in Spenser’s God and Sapience, Milton’s Satan and Sin, 
Hugo’s Satan-and Liberty, brother and sister in Wagner’s semi- 
divine children who give birth to the regenerator of the world, 
and sometimes “degenerates to a wholly human plane”’ (Shelley, 
The Revolt of Islam). Quotations and specific references display 
the others, the transformation of God into Nature, the scale of be- 
ing, the divinity of matter, the unity of moral ideas . . . , “notcer- 
tainly a coherent, well-constructed doctrine handed on from one 
poet to another, but a collection of ill-defined conceptions which yet 
all belong, so to speak, to the same family of ideas; and this collec- 
tion is outside the pale of Christianity.” (pp. 43-4.) 

The questions then arise: Whence come these basic ideas? and 
how did the poets happen to use them? The latter M. Saurat an- 
swers by a brief discussion of the outstanding psychological charac- 
teristics of philosophical poets, which he takes to be a special sort 
of sensuality and pride, and a ‘primitive’ (in the technical sense of 
ethnography) mentality. This in turn suggests the answer to the 
first question, which would be conventionally and M. Saurat in- 
sists inadequately thrown over to neo-Platonism. Beneath neo- 
Platonism and the shreds of classical culture, the primitive men- 
tality finds itself acclimated to the usually submerged occult 
tradition which has moved on like a spiritual Gulf Stream through 
civilized oceans. 

The second main division of the book is given over to an exposi- 
tion of this occult tradition in certain of its major surface manifes- 
tations. Madame Blavatsky’s The Secret Doctrine, the Brabmanas, 
and the Hermes Trismegistus (Milton’s “thrice great Hermes” in 
Il Penseroso) are taken up briefly. Seventy-five pages are devoted 
to the cabalistic doctrines through a series of quotations from the 
Zobar, though his purpose is not of course to give an authentic 
resumé of cabalistic doctrine, but to trace if possible the same ideas 
common to the philosophic poets. He finds them in the Zobar in 
forms if less sophisticated none the less fascinating and subtly 
elaborated. And in agreement with somewhat similar researches by 
the psychoanalysts he concludes: 

The kernel of all these notions, the most fundamental idea, the one most in har- 


mony with the soul of the poet as well as with the mind of the savage, is the concep- 
tion of sexual life animating the world. If there is anywhere a knot which keeps to- 
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gether in some sort of unity the heteroclite assortment of ideas with which we are 
concerned, we find it here.? (p. 150.) 


It is not M. Saurat’s point that in every case the poets have bor- 
rowed directly from the explicit treatises embodying occult tradi- 
tion — though he has proved elsewhere direct influence, particu- 
larly involving the Cabala (the study of which was given impetus by 
the prestige of Pico della Mirandola at the end of the 16th century, 
and further popularized for the modern world by the printing of the 
Zobar in 1558-60). Rather are these written documents expressions 
of an enduring tradition which the poets might have met with in 
any number of places, even in folk legends or conversation. Nor is he 
interested in what the poets ‘really believed’: 


From our point of view, one of the characteristics of poetry is lack of intellectual 
responsibility. A poet may be in earnest and believe firmly in what he says; he may 
also look upon his visions and ideas purely as artistic diversions, whether they are 
destined to serve as symbols or not. I will leave on one side, then, the question of 
actual belief: certain ideas, certain myths have, at any rate, aroused the interest of 
poets, whether they have taken them seriously (as is however often the case) or not. 
I am concerned here with the conceptions in themselves, with their propagation 
and their development rather than with the individual mind of the authors who 
adopted them or at times created them anew. (p. 7.) 


The last section of the book is a detailed application of the 
interpretation to Spenser. M. Saurat emphasizes the attitude to- 
ward nature (in general), the place of Sir Satyrane, the “Garden of 
Adonis” Cantos (Book III), the last two Hymnes, and the “‘Muta- 
bilitie Cantos.”’ It has been my purpose to discuss his general 
thesis, and I shall not enter into the details of this section. It is 
perhaps worth remarking how much more faithful he is to the de- 
mands of the poetry itself in the Mutabilitie Cantos than the usual 
commentator, and how much more convincing is his treatment of 
the hymns than that of the scholars who see in them only the 
application of Platonism to Christianity —in Spenser, whose 
knowledge of Plato was made up from the accessibility of a loose 
general tradition and a study of Ficino’s commentary on The 
Banquet. He concludes by quoting Milton in context, established 


? Though in all fairness to M. Saurat, this does not occupy the central place with 
him that it finds among the psychoanalysts. A study of the relation of the occult 
tradition to poetry, from another point of view, by Mr. Harold Rosenberg (Poetry 
and Myth) will appear in the April issue of Tue Symposium. 
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by the argument of the whole book, that forces the words to new 
and rather startling suggestions: 

. . . “our sage and serious poet Spenser, whom I dare be known to think a better 
teacher than Scotus and Aquinas.” 

A statement that gives cause for thought, not only about Spenser, but about 
philosophical poetry as a whole. (p. 238.) 

And I have no doubt that it would give cause for surprised 
thought to at least some of the poets themselves — not Milton or 
Blake, but Spenser himself surely. For the new réle of philosophical 
poetry is a bit staggering. Though understandable: it has taken 
in some directions the final achievements of contemporary physics 
to show us that the mathematical interpretation of reality is only 
mathematical (and so on). Some among the successful rebels against 
scientific dogmatism have plunged satisfyingly into intuitionism, 
emergent evolution, social idealisms; some have found necessary a 
return to Christianity, as in the Catholic Revival on the Conti- 
nent; and those whom I mentioned at the outset of this review have, 
with M. Saurat, thrust new responsibilities on poetry. It can be 
said for M. Saurat that he knows more clearly than a good many of 
the others what he is doing: 


It may now be said that what was once called ‘philosophy’ no longer exists. . . 
Nothing corresponds any longer to what, scientifically speaking, formed the connect- 
ing link [between various kinds of researches] — metaphysics. Now metaphysics un- 
deniably expressed some essential needs of the human soul . . « [its] ideas cannot 
claim to have a place in science, but is that a reason for refusing to consider them? 
They belong to another order of truth: artistic truth. . . . We find in our poets 
the expression, become legitimate because it has abandoned its dogmatic pre- 
tensions, of the metaphysical needs of man. We find in them an adequate criticism, 
from the artistic and sentimental point of view, that is to say a criticism on their 
own special lines, of the beliefs and traditions of humanity from their origin; and, 
finally, we find in them criticism and organisation of the most subtle and important 
human experience: the cultivation of the knowledge of ourselves in the domain of 
the higher inclinations. (pp. 157, 158, 162.) 


James BuRNHAM 


T’tu Take My Sranp: The South and the Agrarian 
Tradition, dy Twelve Southerners. (Harper. 1930.) 
$3.00. 


The title of a symposium should at least hint at a mood held in 
common by all the contributors, and John Crowe Ransom and his 
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associates in I’/] Take My Stand show a backward-looking mood 
in choosing a line from Dixie but it has the quality too of a battle 
cry. From Mr. Ransom’s leading essay, “Reconstructed but Unre- 
generate,” to Stark Young’s “Not in Memoriam, but in Defense”’ 
there is perceptible a nostalgia for the Old South and its ways to- 
gether with an aggressiveness of spirit that is most apparent when 
Allen Tate replies to his own question: “How may the Southerner 
take hold of his Tradition? The answer is, by violence.’’ So much 
unity the book has — a unity of mood — but for all the announced 
agreement upon “A Statement of Principles” which forms the 
introduction, there is such a variety of ideas marshalled in the three 
hundred and fifty-nine pages that to review it adequately would be 
to undertake to criticize a small library. 

The diversity among the twelve papers is as wide as might be ex- 
pected from a group of writers so individual. Donald Davidson 
writes winningly of the arts. John Gould Fletcher — with the aid of 
Professor E. A. Knight — takes a long-distance view of education 
in the South, as seen from London. Allen Tate with engaging vi- 
vacity “remarks on the Southern religion.” Robert Penn Warren 
and Lyle H. Lanier discuss with cool sanity the Negro in “the briar 
patch” and the philosophy of progress. I may have been at fault 
in finding Henry Blue Kline’s “‘study in individualism” dull read- 
ing. “The Life and Death of Cousin Lucius,” in which John Donald 
Wade charmingly reflects the sorrowful but ironic story of the 
South, is worthy of separate publication as a little classic. The 
historical presentation of the South’s case is made by Frank L. 
Owsley and (from the economic side) Herman C. Nixon: the story 
is a moving one, especially as told in Mr. Owsley’s vivid manner. 
An amusing contrast is made to the quiet phrasing of Stark Young 
by the saltiness of the deliberately vulgar words of Andrew Nelson 
Lytle, who rambles entertainingly in his comments on Southern 
rural life and who, to use a phrase in the color of his own language, 
goes the whole hog in behalf of the farm more whole heartedly than 
any of his fellows. One can picture humorously Mr. Young as ill at 
ease in the yokel company there described, just as Mr. Lytle should 
be bored by Mr. Young’s urbane aristocrats. The thesis of the book 
is perhaps best presented in John Crowe Ransom’s opening paper, 
where for all his nimble and able pleas for a counter revolution in 
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behalf of agrarianism, he temperately admits: ‘““The South must be 
industrialized — but to a certain extent only, in moderation.” 

To the “Credo” in the introduction a reviewer must turn to find 
all the twelve on common ground. This is a severe indictment of 
industrialism. It is charged with having reduced labor to an un- 
happy state of servility, art and education to sterility, religion to a 
program, and the amenities of life to poverty. Its evils include the 
loss of stability of spirit from its infinite series of ‘improvements’, 
overconsumption through overproduction with resultant “satiety 
and aimlessness,” and its own homeopathic remedial programs 
which merely look forward to more industrialism. Even to the 
“Cult of Science” a certain scepticism must be employed because 
of applied sciences and practical production. Responsibility of men 
for the welfare of themselves and neighbors is set over against the 
“hypothetical welfare of some fabulous creature called society.” 
A list of important practical questions is given unanswered, but the 
signers of the “Credo” announce themselves ready “to be counted 
as members of a national agrarian movement” against the tendency 
to join up behind “the common or American industrial ideal.” 
The concluding article of this “statement of principles” declares, 
“Tf a community, or a section, or a race, or an age, is groaning under 
industrialism, and well aware that it is an evil dispensation, it must 
find a way to throw it off. To think that this cannot be done is 
pusillanimous.” 

There is something fine about the blowing of the slughorn of the 
Dark Tower whether Childe Roland be alone or one of a company 
of twelve. I'l] Take My Stand has its importance if one’s interest 
in it be as a discussion of industrialism or of the South. I might for 
myself subscribe to many of the strictures on industrialism but I 
should still be written down by the “Credo” as pusillanimous; 
together, I might maintain from his own article, with John Crowe 
Ransom himself, who seems to propose that even the South shall 
“accept industrialism, but with a very bad grace, and will manage 
to maintain a good deal of her traditional philosophy.” 

As a manifesto of their attitude toward their own section by a 
group of brilliant and brave Southerners, I’/] Take My Stand has 
significance for the whole country, but especially for the South 
itself. After the War Between the States a generation of men be- 
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longing to a shattered civilization maintained their ideals in the 
teeth of circumstances. There followed an era not so valiant when a 
later breed, fed on the writings and traditions from without, began 
to view with complacent apologies the values that their fathers had 
suffered to preserve. A false urbanity and a natural desire to be more 
fully a part of their country and their times lured them into a con- 
formity with the “common American ideal” and the stereotyped 
opinions which constituted the national myth. It is a wholesome 
reaction when young Southerners look again backward to their own 
traditions and forward to the solution for themselves of the peculiar 
problems that have made the South, in a deeper sense than the 
political one, the Solid South. It is not likely that by taking thought 
or by writing symposia the march of industrialism can be halted 
before its time. To quote Mr. Nixon’s words, “There is no point in 
war with destiny or the census returns.”’ But a wide reading of these 
able discussions throughout the Southern states will be provocative 
of the kind of thinking needed by an old country in the process of 
violent economic and social change. And if its doctrine of a burly 
provincialism for the South helps reéstablish a spirit of self-reliance 
and a will to lead its own life in its own way, so much the better 
for all of us, north, south, east, and west. 

There is a spreading suspicion in other sections that perhaps the 
South possessed in some degree something for which thousands of 
Americans feel a famished hunger: that in helping destroy an un- 
commercial satisfaction with the fine flower of life for its own sake, 
when it could be had, certain of the states were in league against 
something which they now feel to be precious. There has been a 
strange blindness in the failure of so many intelligent people to 
sense the intangible differences in the Southern and the New 
England or the Western ways of life. Those differences were often 
the more tremendous because they were matters of feeling rather 
than of logic. Yet rational differences of historic consequence could 
and did spring from differences of sentiment and of mood. The 
South’s greatest faults have often been best understood silently 
by its own wiser citizens, and what have been imputed to it as its 
failings have sometimes been the by-products of its finer qualities. 
As a reasonably contented part of a relatively united nation the 
South has still, for all its partial abandonment of old loyalties, 
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something very rare to contribute to the national life. That is one 
reason why what is vital to the South is vital to all thinking Ameri- 
cans. I should like to see a wise, witty, and understanding book by 
some one Southerner who can with unity interpret the South to its 
own people and to kindred minds everywhere. Meanwhile, P// 
Take My Stand may prove a First Manassas in a war for spiritual 
values. 
James SouTHALL WILSON 


Five Masters, by Joseph Wood Krutch. (Cape & Smith.) 
$3.50. 

Mr. Krutch’s series of five essays, one each on Boccaccio, Cervantes, 
Richardson, Stendhal, and Proust, he has subtitled ““A Study in 
the Mutations of the Novel.” The phrase is misleading. It implies 
a discussion of changes in the technique of fiction, concerning 
itself chiefly with the “five masters”’ as artists consciously occupied 
with their craft. But Mr. Krutch’s purpose is quite different. He 
has instead attempted to define what attitude each took toward 
life. It is the artist as informal philosopher that interests him, not 
the artist as craftsman. 

Of course, some discussion of novelistic technique 1s unavoidable, 
for an artist’s view of life will determine what he selects or rejects, 
what he emphasizes or subordinates; and these choices in turn will 
suggest that the material be presented from one standpoint rather 
than another. In the essay on Proust the technical features of 4 /a 
Recherche du Temps Perdu are considered at length. On the other 
hand, there is in the essay on Stendhal little space given to his 
novels; Stendhalian psychology is elucidated almost entirely through 
a sketch of his biography, supplemented by quotations from his 
copious journals. It is thus evident that Mr. Krutch pursues 
neither the method of pure biography nor of pure literary criticism. 
There is no attempt to paint a picture of these men except insofar 
as needed to present in bolder relief their interpretations of life; 
nor yet are each man’s writings, singly or collectively, regarded as 
self-contained entities. The character of the man, the events of his 
life, and his writings are all drawn upon in order to present his 
attitude. 
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Mr. Krutch has chosen these particular authors for study be- 
cause their work, he believes, “‘not only had a powerful influence 
in determining the direction taken by subsequent writers but . . . 
also represented a break with tradition sufficiently brusque to be 
called a ‘mutation’.’”’ Boccaccio, for example, is represented as the 
first post-medieval writer of prose fiction to turn his back on the 
supernatural estimate of life, writing as if love — for him the 
supremely valuable experience — should be described in human 
terms and estimated by human standards. Boccaccio’s ‘mutation’, 
however, was too simple to survive long. He did not explain the 
mystical or super-sensual elements in experience; he ignored them. 
In Don Quixote Cervantes confronts a more complex problem raised 
by the later Renaissance: how can the testimony of the senses and 
the intuitions of the spirit both be given their just due? How can 
wisdom founded on things as they are, be reconciled to nobility 
inspired by visions of things as they should be? Cervantes leaves 
his decision open to varying interpretations. Don Quixote involves 
himself in practical difficulties by disregarding the shrewd advice of 
Sancho Panza, yet the reader’s sympathies remain with the Don. 

Richardson’s world was much smaller and simpler than Cer- 
vantes’. For in him the English bourgeois or mercantile class, hitherto 
largely ignored by writers, first found its mouthpiece, and Mr. 
Krutch believes that the average comfortable individual lacks 
enough spiritual nobility to make the responses demanded by 
tragedy, “the form given to existence in the contemplation of 
great spirits.” Life must be scaled down to suit the average com- 
prehension. Such a diminution exists in sentimental fiction, “by 
which,” says Mr. Krutch, “we mean here to denominate that 
vulgar sort of demi-tragedy produced when goodness is substituted 
for greatness as the necessary qualification of the hero and when, 
as a result, the catastrophe reveals him, not going down in re- 
bellious defeat, but tamely acquiescent to the forces which destroy 
him.” Richardson himself accepted as premises of his moral uni- 
verse all the bourgeois prejudices and virtues, which may besummed 
in the maxim that Prudence is Virtue because it pays. His real 
contribution — the mutation he introduces — was, however, not a 
code but a method: the method of prolonged scrutiny of even the 
slightest fluctuations of the heart. Sentimentality in this wider 
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sense of a preoccupation with the emotions was destined to shatter 
the transient code of Richardson, and to lead straight toward the 
anarchic Romantic principle that the emotions are the arbiters of 
all codes. 

Mr. Krutch’s next mutation appears in the post-Romantic 
Stendhal. Having at an early age lost a passionately adored mother, 
he spent his life seeking to realize the ideal he had formed of her in 
the person of some other woman, and inevitably always failed. 
Moreover, as a result of early reading, he had formed a resolution 
to achieve glory of some sort — in particular, as an accomplished 
conqueror of female virtue, a rdle he was ludicrously unfitted to 
play, partly by reason of the natural awkwardness of an untrained 
provincial youth, and partly because his tendency to seek his mother 
in his beloved was always upsetting the self-mastery necessary to 
the polished rake. Yet Stendhal’s secluded and unhappy childhood 
had nurtured in him a continuous habit of self-observation; in 
fact, a dissection rather than a description, for he seeks to get be- 
hind his motives and see how they would appear to an undeceived 
eye. This penchant for analysis exhibited itself in an enormous 
mass of journals and letters. He is able both to feel and to watch 
himself as he feels; to be at once actor and critic. Here Mr. Krutch 
finds the first indication of a characteristically contemporary state 
of mind. 

In Proust we have a genius who presents us in his great work 
Remembrance of Things Past with a world different from that we 
habitually move in — a world devoid of the economic and sociologi- 
cal problems which, whether we are conscious of them or not, usurp 
so much of our energy in real life. Nevertheless, Proust’s habit of 
thought is thoroughly contemporary, being powerfully influenced 
by Bergson’s discussions of Time. Proust came to feel that Time 
is the great enemy; it is a flux that whirls life along to unlovely 
goals. He sought to find some stay for his spirit amid this inaudible 
rush — a current of changes so vital that one knows not, looking 
back by means of piece-meal memories, where to find one’s real 
self. To which sliding moment can a man point and say, “‘At that 
moment I was perfectly I”? Proust’s salvation came to him in the 
form of a mystic vision or memory, excited oftenest by some sensory 
stimulus identical in part with some stimulus that had powerfully 
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affected him in the past. On such an occasion, a great part of his 
life would arise instantaneously to consciousness, beheld not as a 
changeful current, but as a pattern, complete, changeless, final. 
All pain or pleasure attaching to particular events would be lost in 
passionless contemplation of the form of the whole. This, then, was 
Proust’s answer to the disintegrative strain to which analysis has 
subjected the modern mind. Not participation in life, but con- 
templation — a contemplation both productive of and pre-suppos- 
ing withdrawal from action — is the way of escape. 

In passing, I may say that Mr. Krutch writes well. There is a 
strain of the professor in the reiteration of not at all recondite 
ideas, especially in the essay on Boccaccio. (“I’m going to tell 
you; I’m telling you; I have told you” — every academic lecturer 
to the young knows the sad necessity of this.) But Mr. Krutch 
writes clearly and smoothly, often with a pleasant ironical flavor, 
and with more poise and restraint than in the slightly rhetorical 
pages of Ihe Modern Temper. Perhaps the most amusing essay is 
the one on Richardson; the most informative, that on Proust, in 
which some pioneering work has been accomplished.! 

As I have hinted, Mr. Krutch’s choices do not seem dictated 
solely by a dispassionate survey of the history of fiction. His in- 
terest in this book is still, as in The Modern Temper, centered on the 
dilemma he believes characteristic of the modern mind: namely, 
how to find sufficient incentives for the noble life when religion, 
love, and other sources of such motives in the past, have been 
analysed by science into constituents no longer capable of furnish- 
ing such motives. Beatrice could lead a Dante to Paradise; but 
where can a protoplasmic affinity lead anybody cursed with an 
intelligence? That this problem is still near the center of Mr. 
Krutch’s attention is evidenced, I think, first by the fact that of 
his “masters” all except Richardson were attempting to resolve a 
discrepancy between what to each seemed to be real and what 


1JIn the “Foreword” Mr. Krutch writes, ““Owing to absence from the United 
States I was able to see none of the page proofs and only a portion of the galleys.” 
This being so, it is unfortunate that the publisher’s proofreaders were not more 
careful. Not unreasonable pains would obviate such misprints as ‘to’ for ‘too’; nor 
would we find “Byzantine theologians growing unaccountably warm over the dis- 
tinction between homoosian and homousian.” History does not record that there 
were any ““homoosians”’ to further embroil an already distracted Church. 
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seemed desirable. Next, Mr. Krutch points out in both Stendhal 
and Proust the working of the modern analytic tendency that has 
produced the devaluations he laments. He notes with a surprised 
wistfulness Proust’s ability to find love spiritually energizing even 
though Proust recognized the impermanence of love and the il- 
lusoriness of the value it bestows on its object. 

The present book is better than The Modern Temper, as the im- 
provement in style indicates. There was not, it seems to me, much 
to be gained by Mr. Krutch’s mere enunciation, however earnest, 
of a modern dilemma. If our situation were really dilemmatic, I 
suspect civilization would have foundered before now. For unless 
one or other of two alternatives is inescapable, while each is at the 
same time impossible, there is no dilemma. However, we see quite 
sensitive and intelligent people going on living all around us, and 
what is more, creating a progeny to live after them — a singularly 
heartless thing to do if mankind really is in a dilemma; and in this 
well-informed age, quite an unnecessary thing to do as well. Mr. 
Krutch’s dilemma is really an artificial one of his own contriving, 
as I hope briefly to demonstrate. 

Among mankind there are obviously all sorts of beliefs in all sorts 
of ideas. It sometimes happens that a religious or patriotic belief 
is supported by an appeal to history; that is, by the assertion 
that certain historic events justify the religious or patriotic faith 
in question. Now, sometimes investigation renders the historic 
actuality of these crucial events at least dubious, if not improbable. 
If the correlative beliefs have no support independent of a con- 
viction of the historicity of the supporting events, an analysis which 
weakens the actuality of the latter weakens the credibility of the 
former. But the analysis to which love, for example, has been sub- 
jected is of a different sort. Here, a phenomenon which as experi- 
enced has obviously both physiological and psychological features, 
is analysed by careless writers in such a way as to suggest that the 
physiological components of the phenomenon are the carriers, so 
to speak, of its reality, and the psychological features are insig- 
nificant or even illusory accompaniments. This conclusion is 
rather hazily supposed to follow from what is generally assumed to 
be true: that the phenomenon occurs without, so far as we know, 
conscious accompaniment in forms of life from which we are de- 
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scended. But the truth is that an analysis which discards as ir- 
relevant or supplementary amy features of a phenomenon is not an 
analysis so much as a subtraction. No complex phenomenon is ex- 
plained by attempting to confine examination of it to one field of 
discourse, when the phenomenon itself challenges consideration in 
several fields. It therefore seems to me that Mr. Krutch’s difficulties 
are in good part gratuitous. Aware that belief has time and again 
been imposed on, with disastrous results, by all sorts of plausibili- 
ties, and realizing that analysis conducted within a single field of 
discourse has cleared away illusions, he has accepted the results 
of the second or spurious kind of analysis sketched above. He has 
mistaken amputation for description. 

This being so, it is all to the good that Mr. Krutch is putting by 
his former attitude of baffled despair, and is examining the solu- 
tions offered by the ‘“‘masters”’ for the dichotomies — not dilemmas 
— of life. These artists all impose some sort of novel pattern upon 
their experience, or perceive some new form within it. I can see no 
good reason why this process will not be repeated indefinitely. 
And the accumulation of such new patterns for apprehension is the 
only intrinsically valuable progress possible to man. 

F. Cupworts FLint 


Our New Ways Or Tuinkino, by George Boas. (Har- 
per. 1930.) $2.50. 


. . . There can be no modern mind, no civilization, in the best 
sense of the word until we are aware of exactly how the present age 
differs from its predecessors. At that point we can build up a new 
aesthetics, logic, ethics, and metaphysics which will be truly repre- 
sentative of the present and a foundation for the future. In Greece 
this task was assumed by Aristotle.” The present, Mr. Boas con- 
tinues, has no Aristotle; it sorely needs one; and “it is the hope, 
but not the expectation of the author that Our New Ways of Think- 
ing will provide the Aristotle of today with a point of departure.” 
The characteristic most fundamental in contemporary thought 
is that for it not the class but the individual is ultimately real. 
Aristotle’s classes represent divisions in nature. Every single thing 
belongs to a definite class, fixed by a specific essence, and this fixa- 
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tion is absolute, independent of the mind or purpose of any in- 
quiring individual. Our minds register but in no way select or 
determine, the classification of what is before them. Hence defini- 
tion is final and immutable, once the right definition has been 
found. For modern thought, there are no ‘right’ definitions. All 
distinctions and definitions are for a purpose, and so not true or 
false, but appropriate or inappropriate, relevant or irrelevant. 
Even so considered they are not divisions in any absolute sense, 
but statistical groups merging insensibly into one another. An idiot, 
human in bodily form, may intellectually be nearer to an ape than 
to Goethe. Hence atypical forms are not to be considered, as once, 
‘accidents’ or ‘monstrosities’ but simply variations to be expected. 
The norm is merely the average, and has no normative significance. 
More and more do moral and aesthetic standards pass from ab- 
solute to relative, mechanical changes require interpretation in 
terms of growth, and truths independent and everlasting become 
statements of probabilities. This, however, does not mean that we 
are deprived of the structure of beliefs needed for all action. We 
have abandoned intellectualism and embraced voluntarism: truth 
is an account not of what is, but of what ought to be — ought to be, 
if we are to live intelligently and effectively. 

In the foregoing exposition of Mr. Boas’s book, detail has neces- 
sarily been omitted and criticism must be limited correspondingly. 
I have only two comments to make. The synoptic philosophy for 
which we are to hope, according to Mr. Boas, can come only when 
a logic radically statistical has replaced the old logic of classes 
and essences. The all-important quality of such a logic is that it is 
competent to deal with growth, with change, as the Aristotelian 
is not. Here Mr. Boas seems to me to be inconsistent, since he has 
said, as we have seen, that for the modern mind it is the individual 
which alone has full reality. Surely the one thing which statistical 
methods can of do is to deal with the individual. They have bearing 
upon the individual only as a member of a group. To take the tritest 
of illustrations: the actuarial tables which determine expectation of 
life and so indicate the premium to be charged on a given insurance 
policy do not in the least offer assurance that a given policy-holder 
will live until tomorrow. Admittedly no complete statistical logic 
exists, but by no extension of statistical methods, so long as their 
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principle remains that of seeking an average or plotting a curve, 
can we find enlightenment about whatever in anything is unique. 
This brings me to my second point. Mr. Boas makes the usual 
assumption that advance in understanding is advance in — to be 
sure a more liberal and inclusive — science, but a science still, in 
that it depends upon observation ab extra. Moral judgment, for 
example, remains judgment passed by society upon an individual. 
What, then, of judgment passed by an individual upon himself? 
It is at least a possible suggestion that this is the most fully signifi- 
cant of all types of moral judgment, and I can find no evidence that 
Mr. Boas has considered the possibility of such a thing. To one 
reader, at least, it is very far from clear how any statistical logic 
can be applied to any problem specifically moral or aesthetic. 
LavuRENCE BUERMEYER 


Henry Irvine, by Gordon Craig. (Longmans, Green. 


1930.) $3.00. 

If the hero of Mr. Gordon Craig’s essay is obviously Henry Irving, 
the villain is perhaps less obviously the late William Archer. To 
bring out more sharply, however, this quarrel between Archer and 
Mr. Craig, over the acting of Irving, will serve to place in opposi- 
tion, I believe, the two dominant branches of the modern theatre; 
and may serve to bring out, even, that the two branches are tribu- 
taries swelling a larger stream. 

Mr. Craig quotes a remark of Archer’s that is very revealing: 
“His motions,” Archer said of Irving, “can be, and often are, those 
of a normal human being” (p. 68). This remark wittily reveals 
Archer’s criterion or standard as much as it reveals the nature of 
Irving’s acting. Archer always wanted a “faithful reproduction of 
the surfaces of life,” the visible and audible surfaces of life; and if 
he did not get it, he was puzzled and upset. “What can I say of his 
walk?” Archer is reported to have cried, again speaking of Irving. 
“Tt isn’t walking!” “My dear old Archer,” Mr. Craig replies, “you 
were right for once. It wasn’t walking. It was dancing!” This reply, 
in turn, hints at Mr. Craig’s criterion: if there must be a choice 
between surface realism and artificiality, the latter is to be pre- 
ferred. ““He danced,” Mr. Craig writes of Irving, “‘he did not merely 
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walk — he sang, he by no means merely spoke. He was essentially 
artificial in distinction to being merely natural. It was all this nt 
puzzled the earnest normality of William Archer and a dozen more 
ingenuous critics of those days. It was all this which carried the rest 
of us off our feet — a song and a dance generally do” (p. 71). All 
this is no mere personal quarrel, but the appearance of two op- 
posed camps in the theatre. 

Mr. Craig goes on to make clearer the position which he and his 
camp are bent on establishing and defending; and what he wants 
might be called his criterion, just as surface realism might be called 
Archer’s. To this criterion is given a name, melodrama, which takes 
on new shades of meaning as Mr. Craig uses it. At first the word is 
used in its more ordinary sense, and a trace of the more ordinary 
sense seems always to be present, more or less, whenever the word 
reappears. ‘“‘Even in crude melodrama his work was exquisite, for 
it was perfect, and thus made perfect that crude thing” (p. 81). 
Then the transformation of the word begins. “Especially in melo- 
drama is this true, and melodrama is one of the best kinds of mod- 
ern drama” (p. 89). “Irving thought less in terms of scene and 
costume, period, atmosphere, manners and customs, than in terms 
of melodramatic effect” (p. 90). At last, in the following passage, 
the criterion emerges fully: “I find that it is only the more melo- 
dramatic plays and operas which appeal to me as a producer. I will 
turn a hundred times to the consideration of Macbeth as a produc- 
tion, rather than once to the Midsummer Night's Dream, which is 
supposed to offer such unlimited opportunities for scenical effect. 
I really do not warm to scenical effect — scenery bores me — the 
pictorial leaves me unmoved — dramatic effect is the only thing 
which moves me. Because St. Foan or Henry V are to be set in a 
gorgeous period where the banners and the coats of arms and silks 
and fine array of the times enchant every ‘decorator’, 1s, alas! no 
cause for enchantment in me. I am, therefore, no decorator — I am 
a stage manager, for all the fairies’ dresses of all the Midsummer 
Dreams in the world cannot give me one thrill equal to that of 
Banquo as he passes to his room, the moon gone down, and asks 
what time it is; or when Hamlet, pointing into space, whispers: 
‘Do you see nothing there?’ To handle a good spectacle is, of 
course, a good bit of fun, but drama in action is the only thrill.” 
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There we have Mr. Craig’s criterion. It is not analysed as far as 
it might be — writing is not his job, as he himself says — but what 
he means is pretty clear. He wants a synthesis of the décor, the 
pantomime of the actor, the words he speaks, and the tone of voice 
in which he speaks them. He wants not merely the picture but 
something nevertheless in which the picture — “the moon gone 
down” — is an essential part. He wants all these elements to com- 
bine inextricably to produce what he calls at one time melodramatic 
effect, at another quite simply dramatic effect. He wants this syn- 
thesis for its own sake. ‘‘How is it that a melodrama, The Bells, 
by Leopold Lewis, is so much better than a good play by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw,” asks Mr. Craig, and answers: “for the reason that 
it is made of the elements of melodrama, and has no mission. In a 
good melodrama the chief character is kept on the stage most of the 
time. He is given situations which lend themselves to every able 
actor to develop. In developing these to suit his own personality, 
and to illume the plot, he reveals his talent or his genius” (pp. 
142-143). In other words, the good play is the play which is a 
libretto for the actor, a basis necessary for the acfor’s talent or 
genius, a kind of springboard for the actor to take off from. You. 
may say that the décor which forms part of the synthesis is not 
acting, but Mr. Craig would disagree. Everything is planned to 
give the actor the centre of the stage. Irving is treated as an actor- 
producer: “Having decided on his line of action, he brings up half 
his forces — the other half he keeps in reserve — and strengthen- 
ing the weak spots in the play and in his own personality by ex- 
pressive happenings in the crowd (which is also acting), and still 
other bare spots by expressive scene and lighting (which is also 
acting), he gradually makes invulnerable and fool-proof all that 
before was rather weak and impossible. He then brings all this into 
action, advances on the audience, and captures the town. That’s 
about all it is” (p. 89). Here is the triumph of the actor. 

Although Archer and Mr. Craig quarrelled over the acting of 
Henry Irving, it turns out that, in one respect, a very important 
respect, they both want the same thing. They want it, however, for 
slightly different reasons. Archer wanted surface realism, and sur- 
face realism demands the synthesis: if you attempt to portray on 
the stage events as they occur on the surface of actual life, you must 
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portray what you have to portray, at one time by movement and 
gesture and scene, at another by spoken words, or, more correctly, 
at almost all times by a synthesis of these elements. Mr. Craig 
wants this synthesis also, but the reason he gives for wanting it 
seems to me a better one than Archer’s: it “is the only thrill.” He 
does not attempt to set up, as Archer does, any pseudophilosophi- 
cal criterion of verisimilitude. He simply enjoys it and, conse- 
quently, wants it. Well: I want something more. For Mr. Craig a 
poor play is just as acceptable as a good one, provided it meets the 
requirement of being a tolerable libretto for the actor, provided it 
supplies “situations which lend themselves to every able actor to 
develop.” This seems to me to be leaving too much to the actor, to 
be leaving the work which Shakespeare did when he took a mediocre 
play and transformed it. There seem to be two objections to leaving 
this work to the actor: he cannot do it and he would not do it if he 
could. The modern actor’s business is well described by Mr. Craig, 
to make “invulnerable and fool-proof all that before was rather 
weak and impossible,” to advance on the audience and capture the 
town. His business, in other words, is fo create an effect on an audi- 
ence. Archer liked this effect also, only he liked realistic effect while 
Mr. Craig likes melodramatic effect. But the aim of Shakespeare, 
of Marlowe, of Webster, of Congreve, the aim of the Greek tragedi- 
ans, was very different from the aim of the modern actor. It is true 
that some of them made concessions — 


Alas, ’tis true, I have gone here and there 
And made myself a motley to the view, 
Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear. . . . 


but it is also true that we receive from them an impression that there 
is something “most dear” to be gored. They are not interested 
primarily in realistic effect or melodramatic effect, or even in 
dramatic effect, but in presenting a vision of life. It would be 
impertinent, perhaps, to say that Mr. Shaw has a vision of life, 
but he has at least something which he is anxious to say and which 
he thinks is more important than dramatic effect. Taking the dra- 
matic form of his time, which leaves so much to the actors, he 
attempts to limit their part in the play by supplying exhaustive 
stage-directions. Mr. Craig, hungry for melodramatic effect, 1s 
annoyed, first because Mr. Shaw has a ‘mission’, second because 
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he tries to protect what he has to say from the actors by his stage 
directions. Archer, hungry for realistic effect, also attacked Mr. 
Shaw for attempting to say what he had to say, and he attacked the 
Elizabethan and Restoration dramatists because they did not write 
librettos for the actor to build upon. 

In fact, both of these distinguished men of the theatre, Archer 
and Mr. Craig, have fostered-the same kind of drama, the drama 
of the actor, the drama of effect, in spite of their quarrel over Ir- 
ving. Perhaps this comes out most clearly when they both unite to 
praise one modern playwright. The hero of Archer’s book, The Old 
Drama and the New, is Sir Arthur Wing Pinero, whom he calls 
among other things “the regenerator of the English drama;” and 
Mr. Craig, in Henry Irving, writes that the same playwright be- 
came “the foremost dramatist of Great Britain” (p. 100). Sir 
Arthur may have nothing to say, no ‘mission’, certainly no vision 
of life, but he has written plays which give opportunities for both 
realistic and melodramatic effect. He will remain as good a symbol 
as any, perhaps, of the triumph of the actor. 


FRANKLIN GARY 
* 
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Mr. J. Middleton Murry’s article, Beauty 1s Truth, which ap- 
peared in the October issue of THE Symposium, has been pub- 
lished by Oxford Press as part of Mr. Murry’s Studies in Keats. 


